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Hudson River Day Line 


The Most Charming Inland Water Trip on the American Continent 
PALATIAL STEEL STEAMERS 


“Hendrick Hudson” gall ia, “Robert Fulton” 
« Albany” eee “Mary Powell” 


Leave Brooklyn (Annex).........ceseese: 8.00 A. M. Leave New York, W. 42d St.........--..9.00 A. M. 
Leave New York, Desbrosses Street...... 8.40 A. M. Leave W. ragth Street.......cccccceseces g.20 A. M, 


South Bound, Leave Albany 8.30 A. M. 
Service begins from New York, Thursday, May 27th; from Albany, Friday, May 28th. 
ALL SERVICE, DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY. 
Landings—Yonkers, West Point, Newburgh, Poughkeepsie, Kingston Point, Catskill, Hudson and Albany. 
Direct Connecting Trains on Wharves for all Points in Catskills, 


‘and Lake George, With Connections, Tickets Sold and 
“Baggage Checked for all Points, East, North and West 


TICKETS VIA “DAY LINE” ON SALE AT ALL OFFICES. 
See Time Tables for Ideal One Day and One-Half Day Outings from New York 


Send 6 cents for a copy of Summer Excursion Book 
FP. B. HIBBARD, Gen. Pass. Agent Desbrosses Street Pier, New York City 
ANNOUNCEMENT—“Mary Powell” (Kingston beat. service opens May 24th, leaving Desbrosses Street 1.45 P. M.; 
42d Street, 2.00 P. M.; W. 129th Street, 2.20 P. M. On June 28th the Day Line Steamer “Albany” will 
resume the Special Service to Poughkeepsie and return, leaving New York landings one hour later than the regular 
morning boat; making a triple service to Poughkeepsie and intermediate landings. See Time Tables. 








y Taking the Delightful 


Spend Your Vacation Twelve Days’ Cruise 
wre RED GROSS LINE “sinc. xewrounpuann 








New Steamer 2 BIZEL, and Popuies Steamer ** ROSALIND ” 
(Equipped with Marconi Wireless, Submarine Bells and Searchlight) 


Charming daylight sail through Long Island, Vineyard and Nantucket Sounds. Fine view of picturesque 

Nova Scotia and the bold, rugged Newfoundland coast. Abundance of fishing and shootin ng in season. 

The cost, which includes berth and meals, is moderate. Passengers have the p privilege of living on board 

in both ports without extra charge, thereby saving hotel expenses. 

SAILING EVERY SATURDAY AT 11 A. M. During the Summer and Autumn 
For fall information write for Booklet (Eight) 

BOWRING & COMPANY, = - 17 State Street, New York 
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Survey of the World 


The tariff bill amendment 
for a tax on the net earn- 
ings of corporations was 
adopted in the Senate on the 2d inst. by 
a vote of 59 to 11. No changes were 
made in the text originally introduced, 
of which we gave a summary last week. 
Eight Republicans and three Democrats 
voted in the negative; seventeen Demo- 
crats and forty-two Republicans in the 
affirmative. When the proposition was 
brought before the Senate, on the 29th 
ult., Mr. Aldrich and his associates took 
pains to point out that it had first been 
suggested by Mr. Taft and that it was 
n “Administration measure.” The Pres- 
ident had recommended it in a letter to 
the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House before the passage of the House 
bill. Mr. Aldrich frankly said that he 
would vote for it to defeat an income tax 
bill. In his judgment the tax would not 
be needed for more than two years to 
meet the deficiency in revenue. He 
would not favor the permanent use of 
any tax that would eventually destroy 
the protective system. A day or two 
later Mr. Flint said that-Mr. Aldrich 
(then temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate) had opposed the tax in the Finance 
Committee, but had been outvoted there 
by his associates. It is ttnderstood that 
he urged Mr. Taft to accept a limit of 
two years, and that the President would 
not consent. During the three days im- 
mediately preceding the final vote, many 
speeches were made. Mr. Dixon argued 
in favor of an inheritance tax. Mr. 
Borah and Mr. Cummins spoke against 
the net earnings tax and in favor of an 
income tax, admitting, -however, that 
there was no longer any hope of passing 
an income tax bill at this session. It was 


Net Earnings 
Tax Accepted 


asserted that the net earnings tax was 
inequitable because it did not touch bond- 
holders, could be shifted to consumers, 
and exempted copartnerships, firms and 
individuals doing business in competi- 
tion with the taxed corporations. It was 
also asserted that the measure was of 
doubtful constitutionality and was de- 
signed primarily to shelve an income tax. 
Mr. Cummins predicted that even if the 
tax should be added to the tariff rev- 
nue the deficit would still exceed $150,- 
000,000. He pointed out that the lead- 
ing Republican Senators now in favor of 
the tax had spoken and voted against 
such a tax in 1898. Mr. Borah said that 
the publicity desired by the President 
was not required by the bill. On the 
other hand, Mr. Bourne, supporting the 
tax, said that it would be permanent and 
would serve as an entering wedge to 
secure complete Federal control and 
regulation of corporations. The leading 
defence of the tax was made by Mr. 
Root, who opposed an income tax, hold- 
ing that it would be unwise to impose 
one. The Government, he said, ought 
to have power to levy an income tax, to 
be used in an emergency, but he was op- 
posed to the use of it as a substitute for 
protective duties on imported goods. 
Late in the afternoon, on the 2d, the in- 
come fax amendment having come be- 
fore the Senate in committee of the_ 
whole for a vote, Mr. Lodge moved to 
substitute for it an amendment imposing 
additional or countervailing duties on 
goods coming from countries that dis- 
criminate against imports from the 
United States. This motion appedrs to 
have been made for parliamentary pur- 
poses. The net earnings tax was offered 
as a substitute for it, and was accepted 
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by a vote of 45 to 31. The Lodge 
amendment having been withdrawn, the 
net earnings tax was then substituted for 
the income tax by another vote identical 
with the first. ‘This was the test between 
the two taxes. The forty-five affirma- 
tive votes were all cast by Republicans. 
All the Democrats present, with seven 
Republicans (Messrs. Borah, Bristow, 
Bulkeley, Clapp, Cummins, Dolliver and 
La Follette) voted in the negative. Sev- 
eral proposed amendments were then re- 
jected before the final vote. One ex- 
empting educational, fraternal and _ re- 
ligious associations was tabled, 42 to 32. 
It was said that provision for such ex- 
emption had been made. Another, sub- 
jecting the fund for bond interest to the 
tax, was tabled, 41 to 34. In the final 
vote (59 to 11), the majority was in- 
creased because the income tax had defi- 
nitely been laid aside. The eleven nega- 
tive votes were cast by (Republicans) 
Borah, Bristow, Bulkeley, Clapp, Cum- 
mins, DoMiver, Heyburn and La Follette, 
and (Democrats) Chamberlain, Hughes 
and Shiveley. Seventeen Democrats, as 
we have said, were counted with forty- 
two Republicans for the tax. Three or 
four Democrats declined to vote. It is 
expected that a few changes will be rec- 
ommended by the committee. Notice 
has been given of amendments exempt- 
ing mutual life insurance companies and 
building and loan associations. 
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Se ye About half of last week 
Tariff Deb was devoted in the Senate 
a ebate 

to the net earnings tax, 
and the remainder to the tariff schedules. 
Mr. Tillman argued at length in favor of 
a protective duty of 10 cents a pound on 
tea, for the benefit of the revenue and of 
the plantation in South Carolina where 
9,274 pounds were produced last year. 
The Senator appears to have bten not 
entirely in earnest. He found allies on 
the Republican side, some of them stand- 
ing for a protective duty, while others 
said they were willing to give the do- 
mestic tea grower a bounty. His motion 
was lost, 18 to 55. In the affirmative 
there were two Democrats and sixteen 
Republicans, among the latter being 
Messrs. Root, Elkins, Frye, Gallinger, 


Carter and Dick. A motion to put cotton 
ties on the free list was lost, 31 to 38. 
But jute bagging for cotton bales was 
made free, Mr. Aldrich accepting a mo- 
tion to that effect and thus preventing 
debate on the question. Mr. Bacon, of 
Georgia, urged that there should be a 
duty of 4 cents a pound on sea island 
(long staple) cotton, to protect our 
planters against imports from Egypt. 
The Florida Senators made the same 
plea, but the motion for a duty was lost. 
Binding twine was put on the free lisi; 
salt was excluded from it by a vote of 42 
to 18, and provision was made for a duty 
on tin and tin ore whenever American 
mines shall produce 1,500 tons in a year. 
On the 3d, Mr. Aldrich brought for- 
ward the maximum rates, which were 
adopted by a vote of 36 to 18 after only 
five hours’ debate. A much longer con- 
test had been expected. These rates are 
made by adding 25 per cent. ad valorem 
to the ordinary duties, and they are to be 
imposed upon goods from countries that 
discriminate in any way against imports 
from the United States. Mr. Aldrich 
said they were a very important part of 
the tariff bill. He asserted that at pres- 
ent France and Germany were the only 
countries to which they could be applied, 
and he predicted that these countries 
would promptly so change their laws that 
the higher rates would be avoided. His 
assertion surprised some who heard it 
and who remembered the report from 
Treasury authorities three months ago 
that maximum rates would affect four- 
fifths of our imports at that time. With 
the addition of 25 per cent. there were 
special provisions for retaliatory duties 
of 5 cents a pound on coffee and 10 cents 
on tea. Mr. Root urged that these should 
be omitted, saying that the proposed 
duty on coffee might disturb our amica- 
ble relations with Brazil. His argument 
was effective, and the committee consent- 
ed to the removal of them. In the vote 
of 36 to 18, four Republicans were count- 
ed in the negative. This part of the bill 
authorizes the President to employ ex- 
perts to procure information relating to 
tariff duties. Some in the Senate would 
prefer a Tariff Commission. Mr. Cul- 
berson’s motion for a bi-partisan commis- 
sion of seven was lost, 17 to 43. Mr. 
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Dolliver’s, for a commission of five, was 
also defeated, 23 to 28. During the de. 
bate upon the maximum rates, much was 
said about the McKinley treaties of reci- 
procity and the failure of the Senate to 
act upon them. Mr. Gore moved a re- 
enactment of the reciprocity provisions 
of the Dingley tariff ; lost, 16 to 39. The 
joint resolution for submitting to the 
States an income tax amendment to the 
Constitution was reported by the Finance 
Committee on the 28th ult. Secretary 
MacVeagh recently sent to the Ways and 
Means Committee a letter recommending 
the substitution of'a tax of 2 cents on all 
oleomargarine for the present taxes of 
one-quarter of a cent on the uncolored 
product’ and 10 cents on that which is 
colored in imitation of butter. He assert- 
ed that these duties encouraged evasion 
and fraud and were ineffective in pro- 
moting the purpose of the legislation. 
Representative Tawney now says he has 
been authorized by Mr. Taft to make 
known the latter’s opposition to such a 
change. At the annual dinner of the 
Yale alumni, in New Haven, on the 3oth 
ult., the President, after commending 
Secretary Dickinson, a Democrat (to 
whom Yale had given an honorary de- 
gree), spoke in a humorous vein of dif- 
ferences among Democrats. But he 
would not ignore, he added, some diffi- 
culties that there were in the other party: 
_“I remember in 1904 that Mr. Charles Fran- 
cis Adams gave what I may call a perfectly 
good Adams reason for the election of the 
Democratic candidate over the Republican can- 
didate. He said that one of the essentials of a 
successful free Government was an able, pa- 
triotic, and efficient opposition, and that as the 
Democratic party had utterly failed in reaching 
that ideal, he was in favor of putting the Re- 
publican party in that place. Now, I venture to 
say, that while that may not be the reason 
which shall move the American people, it is 
true that if the. Republican party does not live 
up to its promises and what the people expect 
of it, it will be relegated to a position like that 
of his Majesty’s. Opposition. And, therefore, 
I may say by way of caveat that we have trou- 
bles of our own.” 
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Officers Indicted Gr ory BMS edera 
rand Jury in New 

York, on the Ist, against the American 
Sugar Refining Company (Sugar Trust) 
and eight men for conspiracy to restrain 
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trade in violation of the Sherman act. 
The men indicted are Washington B. 
Thomas, president of the company ; John 
E. Parsons; the company’s counsel and a 
member of its executive committee: Di- 
rectors Arthur Donner, John. Mayer, 
George H. Frazier and Charles H. 
Senff; Gustav E. Kissel, broker; and 
Thomas B. Harned, who was counsel for 
Adolph Segal at the time of the transac- 
tions to which the indictments relate. 
This criminal prosecution by the Gov- 
ernment follows the recent civil suit 
against the Trust for $30,000,000, which 
the Trust settled in the course of the trial 
by paying about $3,000,000. An account 
of that suit was given in these pages on 
June 17. In brief, the story is that 
Adolph Segal, of Philadelphia, who had 
erected a sugar refinery, became embar- 
rassed, and procured a loan of $1,250,000 
five years ago from Kissel, a broker, not 
knowing that the money had really been 
furnished by the Sugar Trust; that the 
terms on which the loan was obtained 
permitted Kissel to name the directors of 
Segal’s sugar company, and that Kissel 
named representatives of the Trust, who 
thereupon kept the new refinery idle. It 
has not yet been put in operation, The 
alleged conspiracy indirectly caused the 
suicide of Frank Hipple, president of the 
Real Estate Trust Company, of Phila- 
delphia. The men accused in these indict- 
ments may, if convicted, be sent to pris- 
on. Mr. Parsons is an attorney and a 
millionaire. He wrote the agreement 
used in forming the original Sugar 
Trust, has been president of the New 
York Bar Association, is prominent in 
the affairs of the Presbyterian Church, 
and is the father of Herbert E. Parsons, 
the latter being a member of Congress 
and chairman of the Republican Commit- 
tee in New York City. Counsel for the 
defendants claimed that prosecution was 
barred by the statute of limitations. The 
Government holds that the offence has 
been a continuous one. The District 
Attorney at Jackson, Miss., asks the 
courts to restrain the Standard Oil Com- 
pany from doing business in that State 
and to enforce the collection of $11,000,- 
000 in penalties incurred by violation of 
the State’s Anti-Trust law, at the statu- 
tory rate of $5,000 per day. 


























































At the intercollegiate boat 
races, last. week, all -the 
honors ‘were won by Har- 
vard on the Thames and by Cornell on 
the Hudson. - Nothing was left for their 
competitors at either place. At New 
London, on the Ist, Harvard was vic- 
torious in all of the three contests, finish- 
ing six lengths ahead of Yale in the race 
for university eights after examples of 
similar success had been set by her fresh- 
man eight and her university four. The 
Harvard freshmen led their competitors 
by more than ten lengths. In the race 
for university eights the winning time 
was 21:50. Yale’s 21:10 still holds the 
record, The greater physical power of 
the Harvard eight was noticeable. On 
the Hudson, one day later, Cornell won 
all of the three contests, but at the finish 
in the race for university eights was less 
than a length in advance of Columbia, 
the times being 19:02 and 19:04 2-5. The 
other crews were those of Syracuse, Wis- 
consin and Pennsylvania. Syracuse was 
third in the great race, and second in 
the races for university fours and fresh- 
man eights. In these two contests the 
winning Cornell oarsmen lowered the 
time records by more than ten seconds. 


College 
Boat Races 
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- Conflicting reports 
Colombia's Absent are in circulation 


President concerning the ab- 


sence of President Reyes, of Colombia, 
from his country. It is asserted that he 
sought to save his life by flight, that he 
took Colombian archives in twenty-one 
trunks, and that he had mortgaged for 
his own profit the customs revenue and 
emerald mines. These stories come by 
way of Panama. They also say that 
Vice-President Holguin will ask for his 
impeachment. President Reyes arrived 
in London on the 2gth ult. _He gave this 
statement to the press: 

“The recent elections resulted entirely in my 
favor. After them I visited the Atlantic Coast 
towns and conferred with a number of prom- 
inent men. While on the coast I decided to 
come abroad to visit my daughter and also 
for the benefit of my health. Altho there is 
nothing seriously wrong with me, I was in need 
of a change of scene. I await with confidence 
the meeting of the next Congress. I intend to 
return and resume the duties of my office.” 
Two or three days later he explained 
that he had been attacked because he ap- 
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proved the tripartite treaty for a settle- 
ment of the Panama controversy; also 
that. the customs revenues had been 
leased as-a guarantee for the holders of 
the republic’s bonds, and that the emer- 
ald mines had been turned over, with 
full authorization of law, to an English 
corporation, under a concession whose 
terms were highly favorable to the re- 
public. For himself there had been no 
profit in these transactions. His friends 
(among them the Colombian Consul- 
General at New York and the Colom- 
bian Minister at Washington) say there 
is no foundation whatever for the stories 
coming by way of Panama. Vice-Presi- 
dent Holguin is his intimate friend. The 
President’s daughter is the wife of the 
Vice-President’s son. The President has 
been regarded for many years as the 
wealthiest citizen of Colombia. It is 
said that he is weary of office-holding 
and would like to retire to private life. 
It is asserted that he has greatly im- 
proved the finances and credit of Colom- 
bia, enlarged the national revenues and 
reduced the foreign debt. Ex-Presi- 
dent Castro, of Venezuela, now in Spain, 
publishes an attack upon the United 
States, asserting that our Government 
circulates false reports that he is organ- 
izing a revolution. Its aim, he says, is 
to obtain possession of Venezuela. “The 
first attempt at expansion having failed, 
the American Government is preparing 
to deceive the world with another wick- 
ed scheme, under cover of which it can 
accomplish its purpose.” In various 
ways the property left in Venezuela by 
Castro is losing value, and it is said that 
he will soon have nothing except the 
money deposited by him abroad. Suits 
against his estates for damages are 
pending, and the reorganization of prof- 
itable monopolies or corporations in 
which he had large holdings makes these 
holdings almost worthless. 
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A young Hindu student in 
London killed Lieut. Col. 
Sir William Hutt Curzon- 
Wyllie and Dr. Lalcaca at a reception 
in the Imperial Institute on the evening 
of July 1. Colonel Wyllie was sixty 
years old, and had been for the last eight 
years political aide-de-camp to Viscount 





Assassination 
by an Indian 
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Morley, Secretary of State for India. 
His. career had been a brilliant one both 
in the army, which he entered in 1866, 
and later as an administrator. He served 
in the Afghan war of 1879 and 1880 and 
was decorated for the part he took in the 
relief of Candahar. Being transferred 
to the political department he was suc- 
cessively Resident in Nipal and Gover- 
nor-General’s Agent in Central India and 
in Rajputana. His assassin is Madar 
Lal Dhinagri, twenty-five years old, a 
student in engineering in University Col- 
lege, London. It seems that his brother, a 
barrister in India, had written to Colonel 
Wyllie asking him to look up young 
Dhinagri and persuade him to break off 
his association with Indian revolutionists. 
Colonel Wyllie had a talk with him and 
invited him to the reception a few days 
later. This was held under the auspices 
of the National Indian Association for 
the purpose of promoting a better under- 
standing between English and Indians. 
It was attended by about 300 persons of 
the two races, including many English 
ladies. Dhinagri had been persuaded by 
the agitators in London to make a hero 
and a martyr of himself by giving his 
life to free his country of one of its op- 
pressors. He was armed with two dag- 
gers and two revolvers. Approaching 
Colonel Wyllie, who was talking with 
Dr. Lalcaca, a Parsi, he fired five shots 
into his head, then turning his revolver 
upon Dr. Lalcaca, who attempted to seize 
him, he shot him thru the heart. A close- 
ly written document of three sheets was 
found in his pocket declaring his motive 
for the deed. The police have not made 
public the contents of this paper. The 
assassin attempted to commit suicide, but 
remained perfectly calm when he was 
seized and disarmed, saying nothing ex- 
cept to ask quietly to have his glasses 
put on so he could see better. The mur- 
der, in London and under such circum- 
stances, of a man who was distinguished 
for his sympathy for the natives of India, 
has brought home to the English people 
the seriousness of the Indian revolution- 
ary movement. Up to the present no at- 
tempt has been made to interfere with 
the nest of agitators known to be active 
in England. The last number of the 
Indian Sociologist, published in London 
by Shyamaji Krishnavarma, contains the 
following: ' 
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“We repeat that political assassination is not 
murder. All unprejudiced-men treat political 
assassins not as criminals in any way, but often 
regard them as benefactors of their race.” 

At a meeting of Indians in London held 
to express their abhorrence of the crime 
the sentiment was not all one way. A 
student rose in the audience and defended 
the act of Dhinagri, but he was driven 
from the hall by the indignant audience. 
A notebook has been found in Dhinagri’s 
room containing the record of his pistol 
practice since January in preparation for 
the attack. 

st 


The questions that are occupy- 
ing the attention of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies now are the re- 
vision of the tariff and extravagance in 
the navy. A committee appointed to pre- 
pare the tariff. bill reported in favor of 
higher duties. The committee estimated 
that this proposed increase would yield 
about $3,500,000 additional revenue. 
Mr. Cruppi, Minister of Commerce, in 
defining the position of the Government, 
stated that the policy of France should 
be to avoid the extremes of free trade 
and high protection. Consequently the 
Government would refuse to adopt the 
report of the committee as a whole be- 
cause France could not afford to jeopard- 
ize her export trade by entering upon a 
tariff war. It would be much more ad- 
visable to pursue a policy of reciprocity 
and mutual concessions. To give a 
chance for negotiations with other coun- 
tries, such as the United States, the Gov- 
ernment should be allowed a wider di- 
vergence than at present exists between 
the maximum and minimum rates im- 
posed by law, but he thought that the 
50° per cent. difference proposed by the 
committee was too high. The Govern- 
ment, he said, was willing to accept the 
report of the committee on 173 articles, 
which would make an annual increase of 
about $600,000. The Government en- 
dorsed the proposed rates on turbines, . 
sewing machines, electric lamps, phono- 
graphs and automobiles, which protected 
new industries, but was opposed to the 
proposed increase on duty on steel, linens. 
cotton, oil and other raw materials. 
The committee headed by M. Deleassé. 
appointed to investigate the conduct of 
the French navy, has brought in a report 


French 
Politics 





‘ which exposes mismanagement, extrava- 
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gance and fraud of an appalling charac- 
ter. The committee points out that dur- 
ing the last ten years when France has 
spent $600,000,000 -on her navy, she has 
dropt from the second to the fourth 
place, while Germany, which has spent 
less than this, has risen from the fourth 
to the second. It costs France as much 
to build five battleships as it does Ger- 
many to build six and England six and 
a half. Accidents during the past two 
years have cost France more than the 
loss of Rojestvensky’s fleet cost Russia. 
Superfluous officers, complicated busi- 
ness routine, bureaucratic red tape and 
inefficient workmanship is a _ constant 
drain upon the revenue. The six new 
battleships of the “Danton” type, cor- 
responding to the British “Dread- 
noughts,”- will cost 50 per cent. more 
than the estimates, and guns have been 
ordered for them without the models 
ever having been tested. The “Danton” 
was finally launched at Brest, six weeks 
after the first attempt, when it stuck on 
the ways, the delay and expenses making 
an additional cost of $100,000 in the 
launching. The Government is en- 
forcing the law passed after the separa- 
tion of Church and State which makes it 
a crime for a clergyman to criticise the 
laws and educational system of the Gov- 
ernment. Archbishop Ricard was fined 
$100 by the Correctional Court of Auch 
for his pastoral letter, in which he de- 
nounced secular education as anti-Chris- 
tian and anti-patriotic. Six priests of 
the diocese who read the letter to their 
people were fined $10 each for com- 
plicity. Bishop Gieure of Bayonne was 
convicted by default for a similar pas- 
toral letter in which he pronounced an 
ipse facto excommunication against mu- 
nicipal councils and charitable associa- 
tions which took possession of property 
formerly held by the Church. Two 
priests were also sentenced to fines of $5 
each for reading the letter. It is likely 
that the ecclesiastics will all refuse to 
pay their fines and will be sent to jail. 
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Ever since the great catastrophe 
Messina of last December, earthquakes 
have been more frequent than 
they were before in the vicinity of Mes- 
sina. 





Most of them have been slight, but 


on July 1 there were thirteen shocks of 
considerable severity and for several davs 
following tremors were frequent. If 
Messina had been in its original condi- 
tion it might have suffered as much dam- 
age as before. But most of the inhabi- 
tants are living in the wooden houses 
built from American lumber, so the fall- 
ing of the walls which had been left 
standing caused only two deaths. A 
mother who was standing at the door of a 
house when the shock came ran in to res- 
cue her child, and both were crushed by 
the falling masonry. Seven soldiers were 
injured in rescuing people from the ruins 
of their houses. The fires started in the 
wreckage at various points are laid to in- 
cendiaries. The people of Messina are 
indignant because the officials whom the 
Government have placed in charge of the 
devastated region have failed to provide 
sufficient shelter for them, and at the 
same time will not permit them to re- 
build until the plans for the future city 
are prepared, which may not be for sev- 
eral months. The streets have not even 
been cleaned yet. The authorities have 
in their hands more than $2,000,000 
worth of money, jewelry and securities 
found in the ruins of Messina and un- 
claimed because the process of identifica- 
tion and proving ownership is long and 
complicated. When: the naval bill came 
up in parliament the republican and so- 
cialist deputies attacked the officers of 
the navy for their inefficiency at the time 
of the earthquake, leaving the Russians, 
French, English and Americans to do 
most of the relief work. 


& 


The grip of Russia on North- 
ern Persia is constantly tight- 
ening and the struggles of the 
Constitutionalists for self-government 
serve only to make the need of foreign 
interference more apparent. The Con- 
stitutionalists of Kasbin, between Te- 
heran and Tabriz, have announced their 
intention of coming in force to the cap- 
ital to overthrow the ministers, whom 
they suspect of betraying the country 
into the hands of the Russians. They 
say that the lives and property of for- 
eigners have hitherto been safe under 
native protection, but if foreign troops 
are brought in by any Power, it must be 
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responsible for the safety of the foreign 
residents. The Bakhtiari tribesmen, 
who have been wavering in their alle- 
giance for the past six months, are now 
marching on the capital in support of 
the constitution. The Shah has no native 
troops on which he can rely, so the de- 
fense of Teheran rests solely with the 
Russian officer, General Liakhoff, who 
has enlisted in the service of the Shah 
and has about 750 Persian Cossacks un- 
der his command. The foreign residents 
also look to him for protection, but 
whether he will be able or willing to 
ward off the advancing forces of the 
Constitutionalists remains to be seen. 
The Shah, a few months ago, consented 
to restore the constitutional régime, and 
since then the ministry and committees 
have been wrangling over the election 
law. The new law makes the Chamber 
more representative than formerly by 
increasing the number of members from 
the provinces, but this provision is in 
part neutralized by the clause which al- 
lows a province to elect non-resident 
delegates, thus giving the capital a 
chance to retain its former dominance. 
Nasir-ul-Mulk, who has been recalled 
from exile to become the head of the 
new ministry, has twice refused to re- 
turn, apparently regarding the time as 
unfavorable for the establishment of 
popular government. Russian troops are 
said to be concentrated at Baku, with 
transports ready to take them across the 
Caspian, for the occupation of Teheran 
in case there should be sufficient dis- 
order there to serve as an excuse. This 
has already been done in the case of 
Tabriz, which General Snarsky holds 
with a body of Russian troops. But his 
rule has been so oppressive and unjust 
as to unite all factions against the Rus- 
sians, and the garrison in Tabriz has 
been fired upon at night. Another com- 
plication has been added to the situation 
by the action of the Constitutionalist 
leaders, Satar Khan and Baghir Khan, 
who held Tabriz against the Shah’s 
troops until the Russians took posses- 
sion. They have taken refuge in the 
Turkish consulate at Tabriz and have 
made an appeal to the Porte for protec- 
tion. Since Turkey feels hurt at not 
liaving been consulted when Great Brit- 


ain and Russia divided Persia into a 
Russian “sphere of influence” on the 
north and a British ‘‘sphere of influence” 
on the south, the Sultan may be inclined 
to listen to the cry of distress from Mo- 
hammedans likely to lose their inde- 
pendence. 
& 

General Botha, Premier of-the 
Transvaal, who is going to 
London to secure the approval 
of the Imperial Government for the con- 
stitution recently adopted by the South 
African Union, will open negotiations 
for the acquisition of Rhodesia by the 
Union. It is reported that he will be 
prepared to offer $100,000,000 for that 
territory. It may be that the Chartered 
South African Company will retain pos- 
session of Northern Rhodesia and the 
territory south of the Zambesi be an- 
nexed to the Union. The preliminary 
agreement recently concluded between 
China and Russia in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Russian towns in 
Manchuria has met with a protest from 
Great Britain, Austria-Hungary and the 
United States, which claim that laws 
affecting the right to reside in the inter- 
national settlements in China must orig- 
inate with the treaty powers. China has 
in view the abrogation of the right of 
extra-territoriality, which excludes for- 
eign residents from the legal jurisdiction 
of the country. One of the first acts of 
Japan after demonstrating her military 
power to the world was to secure release 
from this offensive arrangement. Ap- 
parently Russia believes it good policy to 
aid China in the abolition of extra-terri- 
torial rights, and the agreement between 
these two Powers has practically that 
effect. Another question of interna- 
tional rights in Manchuria relates to the 
opening of the Amur, Ussuri and Sun- 
gari rivers to international trade. Ac- 
cording to the treaty of Aigun, these 
rivers are closed to all but Russian and 
Chinese vessels, but the Portsmouth 
treaty and the conventions resulting 
trom it, as well as the open-door decla- 
ration elicited by Secretary Hay, appar- 
ently open the rivers of Manchuria to 
the ships of all nations, and Japan is 
especially eager to tap these rich grain 
fields. 
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The Unrest of Modern Woman 


BY SUSANNE WILCOX 


shows signs of unrest and seems 

secretly or avowedly dissatisfied 
with the time-honored, circumscribed 
sphere of the ‘“‘womanly woman.” This 
is true in spite of the fact that the old- 
time gentlewoman is still much lauded, 
and the tentatively progressive woman of 
almost every sort is much inveighed 
against. It must be confest, however, 
that in the voluminous discourses against 
the “modern woman” little account is 
usually taken of the deep-rooted, funda- 
mental conditions developed in the course 
of social evolution, which are responsible 
for this widespread and growing unrest. 

Two classes of women generally escape 
censure: the poverty-pinched drudges 
who are forced to serve as wives, moth- 
ers and bread-winners, because wedded 
to incompetent or indigent husbands, or 
to workmen who are unable single-hand- 
ed to keep the wolf from the door; and 
the plain housewife, who strictly attends 
to household duties without aspiring to 
have pursuits or interests which overlap 
those man has long claimed to be exclu- 
sively his own. A mere glance over the 
great majority of modern women con- 
vinces one, however, that the plain house- 
wife is rapidly disappearing, and is being 
superseded by a conspicuous minority of 
restless, ambitious, half-educated, hobby- 
riding women on the one hand, and by 
the submerged majority of sober, duty- 
loving women on the other, who are 
nevertheless secretly dissatisfied with the 
réle of mere housewife. 

And, strange as it may seem, not only 
the plain housewife, but the privileged 
“lady” is also become disaffected, and for 
her there is perhaps least sympathy. 
Originally “lady” meant the one who 
baked the bread, but in the course of so- 
cial evolution it came to mean the one 
who neither baked nor did any other use- 
ful service. Until a very recent period 
the ideal lady possessed personal charm 
and beauty; learned all the subtler arts 
of consumption and idleness ; had no du- 
ties which involved personal service, ex- 
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cept to her lord and master; and was 
wifely, i. e., possessed a modicum of the 
virtue with which tradition endowed the 
angel. Her mental development was re- 
stricted to teachings which tended to 
make her docile and decorative, and if 
she ventured to reach beyond this intel- 
lectual boundary she transgressed the 
traditional laws of womanliness. 

In short, while man’s habits and educa- 
tion have tended to give him mental dis- 
cipline and scientific methods of work, 
the training of woman still tends to de- 
velop her feelings (the heart) at the ex- 
pense of all else. The result is that her 
natural emotions—love, hate, envy, jeal- 
ousy, and temper—modified by subtlety 
and subterfuge (the pre-eminently fe- 
male characteristics in the animal as well 
as human world) are highly developed 
along with self-sacrifice, patience, long- 
sufferance and timidity. And the invet- 


erate claim of man has been, and still is 
largely true, that woman is an instinctive 
and intuitive being, and is not yet become 


a thinking, reasoning one. Clearly the 
réle of “lady” has developed a code of 
morals which are strictly domestic, and 
woman’s primary impulsion—even ex- 
ceeding that of motherhood—is to win, 
please, cajole and minister to the hus- 
band; while man’s morals have become 
largely public and industrial. 

Now if women had persistently been 
educated in convents, and taught nothing 
beyond the refinements of life, they 
might perhaps have remained docile and 
content. But the average young Ameri- 
can woman, especially if college bred 
leads a life of mental unfolding and pro- 
gression abreast with young men, up tc 
the time of marriage. any of the 
higher occupations have been thrown 
open to her; and if she does not find a 
congenial mate early in life, she avails 
herself of these ovportunities and finds 
much satisfaction in useful employment 
and pecuniary independence. But such 
women, who abound in America, are 
often nevertheless restive and acquire all 
sorts of idiosyncracies, and physicians 
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tell us in time develop organic and ner- 
vous diseases or become apathetically un- 
sexed, largely because they lead abnor- 
mal, unnatural lives, repressing their re- 
productive impulses. 

After marriage the man’s course in life 
is continued aggression, acquisition and 
competition, involving a thousand public 
and industrial issues, which absorb his 
chief interests; while the course of the 
married woman, no matter. what her tal- 
ent or previous training, becomes gener- 
ally one of social and mental inhibitions. 
Forthwith she must lock-step with all 
other respectable married women; sink 
or conceal her talents, unless they be in 
the nature of accomplishments; and 
short-chain her interests to meet the re- 
quirements of conventional, domestic or 
decorative life. This doubtless is why 
after a lapse of years, when the glow of 
love has cooled, mental incompatibility 
often develops, and marriage rarely ful- 
fils the hopes of youthful enthusiasm and 
passion, although married couples are 
usually eager to screen their incompati- 
bility. Discontent is especially prevalent 
among women who have tasted economic 
independence. and the satisfaction of 
financial acquisition. To many such wo- 
men their cup is not without gall, when 
suddenly they become dependent upon 
the bounty or niggardliness, as the case 
may be, of the husband. How many of 
us have heard the modern bourgeois hus- 
band, drunken with the consciousness of 
his possessions, vaunting his generosity 
and magnanimity by declaring that his 
wife and daughters may buy anything 
they wish—as tho- buying, or possessing 
things bought, were the summum bonum 
of life—yet tyrannically decreeing that 
they restrict their activities to domestic 
and ornamental life. And, again, we 
have all known the husband who draws 
the purse-stirngs so tight that the wife 
has been driven to pick his pocket for a 
little pin-money. 

The desire to participate in what men 
call “the game of life” has fastened itself 
upon many modern women, and their ap- 
petites are whetted for more abundant 
and diverting interests than the mere 
humdrum of household duties. Probably 
the fact that the churches offer oppor- 
tunities for the feeble indulgence of these 
tastes, more than religious zeal, explains 
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why women have monopolized most ol 
the church work, and dote upon fairs, 
bazars, rummage sales, church suppers, 
and musical and histrionic entertain- 
ments. And in all likelihood this also 
acccunts for their flocking to women’s 
clubs and collectively dabbling in all the 
arts and sciences, acquiring still more su- 
perficial habits of mind to add to a pre- 
liminary impractical and unassimilated 
education. Yet none are more keenly 
aware of the vapidity of these semi-so- 
cial-intellectual diversions than the ma- 
jority of these clubwomen themselves. 
But their usual sophistry is “It is bet- 
ter than nothing, and what else can we 
do?” Doubtless, moreover, this is why 
the modern society woman, altho often 
pampered and permitted to fritter her 
time in luxurious indulgences and gaie- 
ties, while her husband may be working 
from dawn until dark to keep her abreast 
of her compeers, is nevertheless com- 
plaining and dissatisfied. 

Only recently a distinguished professor 
—who, I infer, believes that in order tu 
solve the woman question, women must 
learn to emulate their grandmothers, be 
more content, and bear more children— 
gave me an excellent illustration of the 
lamentable refractory tendencies and se- 
cret discontent of present-day young wo- 
men: Two excellent student girls, after 
graduating from college, returned to a 
home of luxury, where every material de- 
sire could be gratified. They had social 
position, and, after leading brilliant or- 
namental lives for several years, and no 
satisfactory opportunity of marriage hav- 
ing come to either of them, they became 
extremely discontented. Indeed, the 
learned professor was much shocked 
when these fortunate young women pro- 
tested bitterly at the futility and vapidity 
of their lives, and declared that they 
would gladly abandon all their luxuries 
for the privilege of leading really useful, 
active lives. The professor remonstrated 
with them kindly and recommended that 
they do a little genteel charity work in 
their community. Very likely, however, 
these same young women had previously 
been taught by one of the professor’s col- 
leagues that the indiscriminate charity 
of well-meaning ladies is today consid 
ered a great detriment to society. 

The present conditions among modern 
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women are perhaps best summarized by 
Professor Thomas in “Sex and Society” : 

“The American woman of the better classes 
has superior rights and no duties, and. yet she 
is worrying herself to death—not over specific 
troubles, but because she has lost her ccanec 
tion with reality. Many women, more intel 
hgent and energetic than their husbands and 
brothers, have no more serious occupation 
than to play the house-cat, with or withoui 
ornament; that more of them «do not break 
with the system entirely is due solely to the 
inhibitive effects of early habit and sugges- 
tion.” 

Yet how Americans love to boast of 
the “freedom” and advancement of their 
women! If they restricted their boasting 
to the indulgence of young, unmarried 
women and children, the world would un- 
questionably agree that none are so privi- 
leged and pampered, and doubtless, if 
frank, would add that none, as a class, 
are so ill-bred. Because of romantic love 
as the basis of American marriage as 
against European property marriage, the 
American wife generally becomes pecu- 
niarily dependent. And, inasmuch as 
there are no hide-bound class distinctions 
to prevent her from leaping suddenly 
from the lowest to the highest social 
ranks, there are consequently a very large 
proportion of them restricted to conven- 
tional, refined living, 7. e., they may not 
reach out and participate in any indus- 
trial pursuit, and remain highly respect- 
able. 

In Europe the upper class women are 
provided with dowries. They have there- 
fore the satisfaction of pecuniary inde- 
pendence and of contributing directly to 
the support of the family. Among the 
middle and lower classes we find a very 
large percentage co-operating with their 
husbands in business, and their children 
are, in general, as well or better trained 
and cared for than American children. 
Recall, for example, the myriad of irre- 
sistible little shops all over Europe, with 
the dwellings above or in the rear, which 
are managed conjointly by man and wife. 
Again, consider the European small res- 
taurants—those charming, little, spotless 
establishments where one almost invari- 
ably finds well-cooked and inexpensive 
food, the like of which is not to be found 
in America. During the hours of serving 
meals the wife, dressed modestly but 
faultlessly, is at the desk, while the hus- 
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band is. supervising the seating and serv- 
ing of the guests. During the interven- 
ing hours they plan and advise with the 
head cook and head waiter, and the wo- 
man never fails to find time to look after 
their private apartment and flock. In 
the smaller village inns, the wite hersel1 
does the cooking and the husband serves 
the guests. There is, of course, greater 
economic stress in the Old World which 
often forces wives to a burdensome co- 
operation, but this is a problem which 
must be coupled with that of the opprest 
lower classes. It is, however, unques- 
tionable that the wife, who by reasonable 
collaboration obtains more or less domes- 
tic and economic independence, is better 
satisfied than the one whose activities are 
restricted, and who is economically inde- 
pendent, even tho surrounded by luxury. 

The average middle class American 
wife of the village or city—thanks to 
modern labor-saving inventions—has a 
varying amount of leisure which she de- 
votes vicariously to  self-adornment, 
fancy work, the amateur practice of mu- 
sic or painting, church industrial or dra- 
matic enterprises, or to a hodge-podge 
study and entertainment in woman’s 
clubs. Yet her leisure occupations do 
not satisfy her. If this ability and en- 
terprise were scientifically and systemat- 
ically trained and applied to worthy, 
practical achievement and social useful- 
ness, it would doubtless improve the con- 
dition of woman, and would contribute to 
the betterment of society, and to the care 
and welfare of the family. 

Two of the best mothers I have ever 
known were women who combined out- 
side labors with their domestic duties. 
The one has unimpeachably reared five 
children, mainly without the aid of a ser- 
vant. She is a faultless housekeeper, and 
has by common consent of her community 
accomplished more, in a quiet way, to- 
ward the civic housecleaning and im- 
provement of a dirty, corrupt, Middle- 
Western town than any other citizen in it. 

The other woman has creditably reared 
a family of eight. Besides housekeeping, 
sewing and supervising the school work 
of each of her children, this woman, dur- 
ing twelve years, supplemented her hus- 
band’s modest earnings by managing the 
village post office, and later transferred 
her outside activities to managing a small 
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farm on the outskirts of the village. Of 
course, two hands and one head were not 
able to accomplish all this unaided. Her 
brood was a lively household regiment of 
trained workers and economists. Each 
from five years on was assigned certain 
duties, and in compensation received am- 
ple time for play and a small graduated 
salary with which to pay and manage in 
the main his personal expenses. 

Certainly in the work which belongs 
pre-eminently and indisputably to wo- 
man little scientific progress has been 
made. Our schools and colleges are do- 
ing almost nothing to educate and fit wo- 
men to perform the tasks for which they 
are fundamentally destined. Children 
are born and bred generally in a primi- 
tive, haphazard, burdensome fashion. 
Indeed, there is no more grievous protest 
than that of the so-called educated young 
woman, who, upon the coming of her 
first child, searches in vain amid the 
knowledge she has acquired for light and 
guidance to aid her in the supreme task 
of her life. 

From the moment when her child is 
born she is continuously, and usually 
blindly, experimenting ; rarely certain she 
is doing the right or best thing for her 
child. Moreover, in the ceaseless, unre- 
mitting watchfulness of the mother dur- 
ing the first years of the child’s life, 
which so frequently saps her strength and 
nervous energy, there is much waste. If 
every child could be deposited a few 
hours daily in a well-equipped community 
or co-operative nursery in charge of a 
trained nurse, who could give the mother 
expert advice and assistance, doubtless, 
in nine cases out of ten, the results to the 
child would be infinitely more satisfac- 
tory than under present methods, and 
mothers would not so frequently be care- 
worn and nerve-shattered. Indeed, when 
one realizes how great is the ceaseless 
strain and anxiety forced upon average 
mothers, one ceases to wonder why the 
bearing and rearing of children is be- 
come so unpopular alike with men and 
women. 

The solution of the harrowing servant 
problem ought also to belong to woman. 
Unquestionably as time goes on there will 
be fewer servants ; and, except for a lim- 
ited number of labor-saving household 
improvements, little advancement has 
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been made in methods of housekeeping. 
The farmer sows and reaps his grain rid- 
ing on a two-horse machine; but ‘the 
farmer’s wife cooks, sews, keeps house 
and raises children about in the same 
haphazard, primitive fashion as_ her 
great-grandmother did, with no time or 
energy left to think of improved method 
or co-operation. 

The average town woman, however, 
has leisure, and, while common prejudice 
and case-hardened conservatism permit 
her to co-operate with other women in 
the pursuit of much superficial and indis- 
criminate learning, it would not permit 
her unchallenged to co-operate with 
other women in practical, remunerative 
effort, or experiment with community 
nurseries, kitchens, kitchen gardens or 
cooking shops. We have had in America 
no sustained effort at reproducing the 
great cooking plant of Berlin, where 
food is prepared scientifically and attract- 
ively, and delivered promptly and sys- 
tematically from heated wagons, to hun- 
dreds of people daily, at a minimum cost. 
Yet perhaps no other people is today suf- 
fering so much from lack of private 
cooks or good public eating places. 

Of course, the widening of all privi- 
leges, social, industrial and political, for 
women in America, must be made slow- 
ly, for not only is the bulwark of our 
prejudice great, but women in general 
are not ready for them; and they them- 
selves are most active in policing the tra- 
ditional restricted conventions. There is 
still a commonly prevalent notion that 
women who reach beyond a strictly 
household or ornamental life necessarily 
become freakish or unfeminine; also that 
with widened social and industrial activi- 
ties for women, the charm of sex differ- 
entiation, and romantic love as the basis 
of marriage, would soon be eliminated. 
Indeed, the average man still clings tena- 
ciously to the concept of woman as little 
physically and mentally weak and de- 
pendent, and fitted primarily to fill his 
play hours, at least until after courtship. 
This conviction has become as ingrained 
in him as the taste for adornment and 
coquetry in woman, and may not be 
wholly ignored. Nevertheless, the youth- 
ful ideal of woman eventually becomes 
shattered for nearly every man after 
marriage; and most frequently he turns 
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to the society of other men for relaxation 
and satisfactory diversion. In spite of 
the common extolling of American wo- 
men, the average American man in his 
moments of candor laments that he finds 
married women, in general, dull and un- 
interesting, after the charm of girlish 
coquetry has worn off, inasmuch as their 
mentality seems rarely developed beyond 
the high-school stage, and their tastes 
and interests are confined to household 
routine, dress, bridge, small social and 
literary functions, and puerile business 
enterprises in the churches. In the great 
and vital social, political and industrial 
problems with which men are mainly 
concerned, American women rarely have 
any insight or interest. 

As for the growing body of modern 
thinking women, they are not asking to 
break radically with their past; for of 
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course the traditions and institutions of 
ages cannot be ignored. Nor do they 
wish to cease to become wives, mothers 
and housekeepers. It is merely that they 
chafe under the present system of semi- 
social, industrial and political freedom, 
and find the shackles of half broken- 
down conservative ideals of feminine re- 
spectability dull, heavy and a great stum- 
bling block to worthy progress. And it 
seems clear that only when men, who are 
stil! the masters and dictators, abandon 
their conventional prejudices and angel 
ideals, and treat women like natural, ca- 
pable beings, will women in turn measure 
up to the standards required of them and 
become vastly more useful, interesting 
and companionable for the lifelong 
stretch. Then also will the institution of 
marriage become more stable and more 
generally satisfactory. 


National Protection 


BY PORTER J. McCUMBER 


Unitep States Senator From NortH Dakota. 


HE first great sovereign duty, a 
a duty transcending all political 
fealty and partisan affiliation, is 
the duty of the Government to subserve 
the interests of the people. As the first 
duty of the head of the family is to safe- 
guard the interests of the generation that 
is to succeed him, so the highest and 
most sacred duty of the Government is 
to conserve, not alone for the next gen- 
eration, but for all future generations, 
undiminished, .except so far as may be 
necessary for the present, the great re- 
sources of the country. I have no pa- 
tience with the doctrine so often preached 
that we owe nothing to the future. This 
is not our country alone. It belongs to 
our children’s children. We have the 
right to use it, but not to destroy its use 
to them. 

Great Britain supposed that with her 
coal and iron she would be able to rule 
the markets of the world forever. To- 
day her mills are empty. Her alms- 


houses are filled to overflowing. Why? 
Because of the exhaustion of her avail- 
able coal and iron. She must now go 
so deep into the bowels of the earth that 
the added expense of those two great 
products upon which she depends ren- 
ders it impossible for her to produce at 
her old rates and her markets have left 
her. This is an answer to those who say, 
“Let each generation take care of itself.” 
Great Britain is in the position where we 
will be the moment we have exhausted 
our natural resources. 

I have heard the idea of our inex- 
haustible natural resources advanced 
ever since I can remember. It has been 
preached up to the present. Now, it has 
suddenly dawned upon us that those re- 
sources can last, at the best, but a few 
years more. The people most directly 
interested were the first to discover that 
there was a shortage. They began 
working, night and day, to get hold of 
all the available coal and oil and iron 
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fields and all the great forests of the 
country. Too late we realized that our 
resources were about exhausted, and that 
while a little remained it was in the 
hands of a few for commercial profit. 

After we had denuded the old White 
Mountains of their forests, ‘after we had 
destroyed the timber on the Appala- 
chians, after the farms were being wash- 
ed away and destroyed and fires had 
made deserts of this section, we realized 
our extravagance and a bill was intro- 
duced in Congress to reforest the moun- 
tain chains and restore the old condi- 
tions, at a cost to the Government not of 
millions, but of billions, of dollars. 

The most ardent protectionist believes 
that some articles should be upon the free 
list. Some believe that the greatest good 
to the greatest number demands that cer- 
tain raw material should not be obliged 
to pay duty. I believe that the interests 
of all the American people demand that 
certain of our great resources, now being 
rapidly exhausted, should be conserved 
as long as possible by allowing the free 
importation of like products—that such 
a use of the free list means the highest 
national protection. 

In responding to the duty imposed 
upon it by the American people to revise 
the tariff, Congress was charged with 
three particular things. First, and supe- 
rior to everything else, was the question 
of protection. Whatever was done must 
be done under the banner of protection. 
The second was that, where it was possi- 
ble, we should revise downward, always 
maintaining a sufficient wall against for- 
eign importations to protect the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, the American farmer 
and the American laborer. The third 
duty was to raise a revenue sufficient to 
conduct the affairs of the Government 
when economically and properly admin- 
istered. 

If freed from every other proposition, 
revising the tariff downward would have 
been a very simple matter, to be disposed 
of in a short time. That method was 
indulged in in 1894. We revised the 
tariff downward, and the result was in- 
stantaneous. Every industry in the 
United States immediately went down- 
ward, One-third of them went into the 
dust, never to revive again until the law 
was changed. The other two-thirds wor- 


ried along in a crippled condition until 
a Republican administration was again 
put in power by the vote of the American 
people. That simple method of revising 
everything downward left its wake of 
destitution from the Gulf to the bound- 
ary line, from ocean to ocean. Every 
industry in the country felt the depress- 
ing influence. 
any highly protective duties are 

voted into a tariff bill on the theory that 
they are tariff for revenue only duties. 

Every tariff which operates to protect 
any industry from foreign competition 
is a protective tariff—whether it be 5 per 
cent. ad valorem, or 500 per cent. There 
is no use in hiding behind the terms of it 
and calling it a tariff for revenue only. 
Every tariff is a tariff for revenue, and 
every tariff which protects is a protective 
tariff. But the policy of protection 
should be applied to all the American 
people, because we are all producers and 
we are all consumers, and the policy, 
properly administered, must help the pro- 
ducer on one side, who becomes the con- 
sumer on the other side. I have never 
found a policy of the Government which 
helped one class, which did not also help 
the other classes of the American people. 
Every thinking man knows that the value 
of any product is fixt by the demand in 
the field of consumption and not by its 
value in the field of production. If there 
are destitution and poverty in the field 
of consumption, high prices cannot be 
obtained in the field of production. If 
the farmers of this country raise wheat 
for a home consumption which will take 
every bushel of it, they are far better off 
than if they have to force their product 
into foreign markets—and I hope the 
time is not far distant when we will not 
export one bushel of grain or flour. On 
the other hand, if the farmer’s crop fails, 
or he obtains poor prices, he is just that 
much crippled in purchasing the products 
of the manufacturer, who suffers accord- 
ingly. So that a policy which deprives 
the manufacturer of protection and closes 
our mills, pauperizing one part of the 
population, causes the farmer to suffer 
just to the extent of the injury inflicted 
on the manufacturing class. 

It is important that this fact should be 
constantly in mind, in connection with the 
principles which constitute the founda- 
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tion of the doctrine of protection; for 
there is a limit beyond which the prin- 
ciple of protection becomes a menace to 
the nation and where free trade should 
be applied as the highest form of real 
protection. The fundamental principles 
of protection are, first, the development 
of an industry which is capable of de- 
velopment. If, for any reason, an in- 
dustry is incapable of development, there 
is no reason in the world for having a 
protective duty applied to it. If an in- 
dustry has reached the limit of expansion 
and, by reason of the exhaustion of its 
raw material, is nearing a state of ex- 
tinction, the principle of protection has 
no further application whatever to that 
industry. 

The second principle is, that by the 
development and expansion of an industry 
there will ultimately follow a decreased 
cost to the. consumer. The consumers 
of any one article must always greatly 
exceed the number of producers of that 
particular article, and a system which 
will continually compel the greater num- 
ber to pay tribute to the few, without a 
corresponding benefit, is inequitable and 
unjust. The compensation to the con- 
sumer for paying more to the producer 
than he otherwise would, today, on ac- 
count of protection, is that he will be 
called upon to pay a less price than he 
otherwise would, tomorrow. Protection 
is not applicable to an industry which 
does not respond to this rule. 

So far, in the history of protection, al- 
most every industry has responded to 
this idea, reSulting in such diminished 
cost to the consumer that today all of the 
comforts and nearly all of the luxuries 
are within the grasp of men and women 
of moderate earning capacity; in other 
words, a given amount of labor produces 
more comforts and luxuries in America 
today than anywhere else, or ever before 
in the history of the world. This fact 
will be vividly brought home to us the 
moment that the result of any tariff -re- 
vision is to crowd an industry out of ex- 
istence. But whenever, by reason of the 
exhaustion of the raw material, the price 
must, of necessity, constantly increase, 
the claim for protection ceases upon the 
fundamental principles stated. 

The third great principle of protection 
is that it gives employment to our own 


people. But here again it can only be 
justified when the employment can be re- 
tained by the aid of protection. There 
is no economic gain even to the laborer 
in the individual industry, in a policy 
which decreases the opportunity for fu- 
ture employment by the increase of pres- 
ent employment. It is no principle of 
protection to sacrifice the future to the 
immediate present. So, from each and 
all of the principles of protection, the 
inevitable deduction is that no resources 
of the country which, when once utilized, 
cannot be reproduced, and which are cer- 
tain of exhaustion in a few years, should 
be protected against importations; and 
no tariff should be levied on coal, oil, 
iron or timber, because such duties con- 
travene every principle of the protective 
policy of the nation: 

First, because the production is incap- 
able of expansion without corresponding 
exhaustion. 

Second, because as we near exhaus- 
tion, the values will necessarily increase 
and cannot decrease. 

Third, because instead of increasing 
the employment of labor, the final and 
near result is to discontinue the employ- 
ment of labor entirely. 

The iron, timber, coal and oil, in this 
country, are certain of exhaustion within 
a very short time, and the values will 


- necessarily increase, instead of decrease, 


and the more we hasten the exhaustion 
by prohibiting importation, the more we 
hasten the ultimate result—the entire 
discontinuance of labor upon those in- 
dustries. 

Even at the present rate of consump- 
tion, which is rapidly increasing, our coal 
supply cannot last over a hundred years, 
according to the best authorities; the 
available iron ore not more than fifty 
years, the lumber supply not thirty years, 
the oil not more than from twenty to fifty 
years, according as new fields may be 
discovered in other parts of the country. 
Of course the complete extinction of 
these products will not occur, but it will 
be because the approaching exhaustion 
will send the prices so high that the 
American people will be forced to dis- 
cover and utilize substitutes. That is the 
only thing, except importation, which 
will prevent the utter exhaustion of our 
forests, for example, within thirty years. 
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The only limit to ascending prices will 
be the ability of the people to purchase. 
Few people, even among regular buyers, 
realize how lumber has increased in 
price, thru exhaustion, during the last 
few years. White pine, for instance, has 
risen all the way from 88 to 189 per cent. 
The cost of production has not increased, 
at most, 25 per cent., and the tremendous 
difference largely reflects the diminish- 
ing supply and represents the increased 
profits either of the manufacturer or the 
original owner of the timber. 

But more important than the increas- 
ing cost to the consumer, irrespective of 
the tariff, is the loss to the nation of its 
forests. We are suddenly awakening to 
the threatened disaster and casting about 
for methods of restoration. But the for- 
ests were made by Nature, not by man, 
and in my opinion the law which gov- 
erned in their creation must also govern 
in their re-creation. Our feeble efforts, 
tho taxed to their utmost, can accom- 
plish but little against the destruction 
which is going on. The only way on 
earth to keep our forests is to use *from 
them only that which has attained its 
growth and preserve the rest from the 
ravages of fire and the more persistent 
ravages of the lumber interests. 

So intense is our natural inclination to 
meet what we assume to be our present 
needs, and to add to our wealth, that all 
the lessons of history, of every country 
of the world, seem to be of no avail. 
Great portions of Africa, once wooded, 
are now desert wastes. The same thing 
is happening in India and China. As the 
forests are denuded the floods are let 
loose and waste—eternal waste—is the 
penalty. The destruction of the timber 
lands of the Adirondacks, the White 


Mountains, the Appalachians, has carried 
with it the destruction of millions of 
acres of rich farming lands. The Kan- 
sas River floods in 1903 destroyed $20,- 
000,000 worth of property and a hundred 
lives. Every foot of lumber imported 
means a foot of lumber saved to the for- 
ests of America. 

There are principies underlying the 
policy of protection from which we can 
never get away. Applying those prin- 
ciples to iron, coal, oil and lumber, we 
can find no basis for the application of 
the policy, because a duty retarding the 
importation of those products is in con- 
travention of the fundamental principles 
of protection, and the free importation 
of the products is the greatest safeguard 
and the highest protection to the nation. 
In other words, more important to the 
people of the United States than afl other 
questions, is the conservation of our 
forests. , 

We do not own in fee the territory 
constituting our country. We have only 
a life interest in these great resources, a 
right to use them, but no right to pro- 
tect them out of existence, for the profit 
of the present generation. We cannot 
justify ourselves in deforesting the 
American continent, with all the attend- 
ant evils. We cannot justify ourselves 
in hastening the exhaustion of any of our 
natural resources for the benefit either 
of.the great interests or of the laborers 
employed today; but so far as the free 
list will aid in retarding this exhaustion, 
for the benefit even of those laborers, as 
well as for the just claims of posterity, 
every principle of real protection de- 
mands the free importation of these 
products. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 





Why Liberia Wants America’s Help 


BY WALTER F. WALKER 


[Now that the American Commission is on its way home from Liberia to makes its 
report to the Administration, the following article is of much interest. Mr. Walker is a 
teacher of mathematics in the College of West Africa, in Monrovia.—-Ep1Tor. ] 


in 1822 by the American Colon- 

ization Society, up to the outbreak 
of the Civil War, she had a prominent 
place in the mind of the American public. 
Since this war healed the breach which 
threatened to sever the United States 
asunder, there has been a most wonder- 
ful and rapid jump in material prosper- 
ity. During this unparalleled period of 
national evolution, Liberia was almost 
forgotten; at least she dropped out of 
sight as far as the average individual is 
concerned. 

In the meantime the colonial posses- 
sions of France and England in West 
Africa began to assume a more signifi- 
cant place in the national life of these 
countries, as markets had to be secured 


F ROM the time Liberia was founded 


for their surplus products. Both of these 
nations have territory contiguous to Li- 
beria, and consequently they became di- 
rectly concerned in the affairs of this 


little republic. France has been second- 
ary while England has played a most im- 
portant part either directly or indirectly, 
in the activity and destiny of Liberia 
since 1871, when the ill-fated loan of that 
year was floated in London. The hardly 
less indiscreet loan of 1906 so involved 
England and Liberia that the former has 
arrogated to itself almost the power and 
right of a suzerain. The Liberians are 
intensely patriotic and will loudly, if not 
effectively, resent any attempt at en- 
croachment upon their autonomy. If the 
Liberians are super-sensitive as regards 
the action of Great Britain; if they are 
suspicious of her when she virtually begs 
this republic to permit her subjects to 
help put her house in order; if they fear 
the English after they are once in Li- 
beria; the facts may justify their appre- 
hension and dread, especially when the 
recent actions of the representatives and 
subjects of England are considered. 
England, as well as every one of her 
subjects in the employ of the Liberian 
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Government or who is doing business in 
Liberia, protests that she has no ulterior 
motive in her relations with Liberia ; that 
her desire is simply to assist the repub- 
lic in organizing and maintaining an or- 
derly and stable government; that she 
already has enough territory to control. 
The English press echoes the same sen- 
timent. Major Cadell, commandant of 
the Liberian Frontier Force, offered to 
organize a well-disciplined police force 
for Monrovia, to fix and clean ‘up the 
streets of the city, all for nothing. He 
had actually been dppointed Police In- 
spector, Street Commissioner and Tax 
Collector by the Mayor and Common 
Council of Monrovia. This was a little 
too loving on the part of the Major. The 


people protested—and loudly, too—so the 


Mayor and his advisors thought it safe 
to revoke the commission of Cadell. 

All the while protesting no designs 
upon Liberia’s standing as an independ- 
ent state, England has been gradually 
absorbing her territory on the north- 
west. In the last boundary treaty, when 
the Mano River was made the dividing 
line between Liberia and the British col- 
ony of Sierra-Leone, England claimed 
the right of possession of the whole of 
this river, notwithstanding Liberia’s pro- 
tests and the precedents established by 
international law that when a river forms 
the boundary between two countries the 
right to the use of the stream belongs 
alike to each country. Contrary to treaty 
stipulations England has seized the 
Kanre Lahun district on the ground that 
Liberia is unable to control the natives 
of that section. These natives claim al- 
legiance to Liberia and have been peace- 
ful and law abiding. Kanre Lahun is 
an important gateway to the trade of that 
part of the interior and for this reason 
England is anxious to have this section 
annexed to Sierra Leone. England 
knows she has no right to this territory 
and has offered to give to Liberia in ex- 
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change for it a large, barren and less 
thickly populated section southeast of 
Kanre Lahun. 

France has usurped Liberia’s territory 
as well as England. She forced Liberia 
to give up the San Pedro country on 
the southeast, has taken some in the 
north, and in the last delimitation, which 
has just been completed but not ratified, 
has appropriated about one-third of Li- 
beria’s total area on the north and south- 
east. In all these cases Liberia has given 
up her rightful territory under duress. 
The Liberians are placated ; they are de- 
luged with courtesy and honeyed words; 
their commissioners and delegations are 
kindly treated by these nations; the ex- 
ecutive government is flattered; and all 
the while Liberia is being cupped and 
bled and told that it is only for her good. 
If France is allowed to take Liberia’s 


territory, England is determined to get 


her part. In view of these facts the Li- 


berians are justified in being apprehen- 
sive about their independence. 

When Liberia contracted the loan of 
1906 England tightened her grip on this 
country. She then assumed the role of 


a suzerain and began to make demands 
for certain reforms. France in a sort of 
indefinite way seconded these reforms. 
The British Consul-General at Monrovia, 
Braithwait Wallis, reminded the execu- 
tive government of those reforms in an 
open letter in January, 1908, recapitu- 
lated by him as follows: 

(a) The appointment of a financial expert 
who will place the finances of the country on a 
sound footing and will advise the Secretary of 
the Treasury on financial matters. 

(b) The establishment of an efficient, well 
armed, and well disciplined police force under 
competent European officers; and one that will 
command the respect of the Powers. 

(c) The appointment of at least three more 
European customs experts. 

(d) The reform of the judiciary. 

“European” in the above must be in- 
terpreted as meaning “English,” as only 
Englishmen have been employed in the 
service of the Liberian Government un- 
der the acts creating the reform organi- 
zation. His Majesty’s Consul-General 
demanded that these reforms be carried 
out within six months after date of the 
letter. If they were instituted His Ma- 
jesty’s Government would be glad to sus- 
pend the pressing of its monetary claims 
against Liberia and to settle also the long 


disputed question of the navigation of 
the Mano River. Moreover, His Majes- 
ty’s Government would be pleased to 
lend Liberia the necessary officers to suc- 
cessfully execute the reforms. If they 
were not instituted, however, within the 
time set, England would not think of 
further guaranteeing Liberia’s independ- 
ence. 


The financial adviser was appointed 
in conformity with the demand. The 
organization of a police force for the 
frontier was undertaken and three Brit- ~ 
ish officers employed to drill the soldiers 
and construct barracks. The three new 
customs officers were also secured. In 
all there were seven British subjects in 
the employ of Liberia, two of whom were 
drawing a larger salary than the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. 

It was in the execution of the duties 
of these men that trouble arose which 
culminated in the dismissal of two of the 
British officers in the frontier and the 
falsely circulated rumor of a revolution. 
When the barracks had been nearly com- 
pleted Major Cadell, who was in charge 
of the barracks, began to act as tho he 
were in the service of the British Gov- 
ernment, instead of Liberia, and obeyed 
orders from the British Consul-General 
rather than from the proper officials of 
the Liberian Government. He disobeyed 
orders of the President of the Republic 
in that he enlisted, contrary to instruc- 
tions, a large number of British soldiers 
other than the few drill sergeants from 
Sierra Leone which were allowed him 
as help. Major Cadell had a free hand 
in the organization and management of 
the barracks, and spent nearly $75,000, 
much of which is unaccounted for. 

The customs department has. had a 
more placid career under the supervision 
of W. J. Lamont. There was much dis- 
satisfaction, however, among the people 
when Mr. Lamont, as financial adviser, 
attempted to assume his duties. This 
resulted in the resignation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which was subse- 
quently withdrawn. The duties of the 
financial adviser appeared too compre- 
hensive and were interpreted as virtually 
absorbing all the functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Customs duties 
were made payable only in English, 
American and German gold and English 
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silver. Liberian silver was not accept- 
able which fact has served to depreciate 
the Government’s money. 

The demand for a reform of the judi- 
ciary was based upon the plea that Liber- 
ian judges were corruptible and unfit*for 
office, and that foreigners could not ob- 
tain justice in the courts. The records 
of the courts do not indicate that such 
a charge is a just one. During the last 
twenty-five years there have been fifty- 
two cases in which foreigners have been 
involved ; twenty-nine of these were de- 
cided in favor of the foreigners, fifteen in 
favor of Liberia; the remainder were 
either remanded for retrial or sent up to 
the Supreme Court. 

It is a question as to whether British 
subjects are capable of executing the 
necessary reforms in this, a republican 
form of government. Trained as they 
are in a monarchical country and in col- 
onial service of the same, they do not 
comprehend thoroly the principles of a 
representative democracy. They are dic- 
tatorial and autocratic and therefore fail 
to understand institutions where the peo- 
ple rule. This has been verified in the 
actions of Englishmen on the ground. 
Their reform methods smack of the Brit- 
ish colonial policy, and will not do for 
Liberia. 

Liberia has now turned to America, 
after whom she is modeled. American 
institutions are reproduced here in min- 
iature. The American Commission re- 
cently appointed by President Taft is in 
Liberia investigating conditions. The 
members will see the needs of this Re- 
public and make a report. No one knows 
exactly what the American Government 
will do for Liberia. That depends upon 
the findings of the commission. The 


people know what they want and have 
asked for those things. The average in- 
dividual would like for America to take 
over Liberia as a colony. President Bar- 
clay recently sent out a circular letter to 
most of the leading men of the Republic 
requesting opinions as to what was best 
and most needful to ask of America thru 
the Commission. The replies vary in 
length and detail, but the consensus of 
opinion may be particularized under the 
following heads: 

To ask the Government of the United 
States : 

(a) To guarantee Liberia’s independence. 

(b) To secure the consent of the other na- 
tions to submit all questions of an international 
character to arbitration. 

(c) To advise the Liberian Government in 
all important matters which might entail inter- 
national complications. 

(d) To establish a coaling station some- 
where on the Liberian coast. 

(e) To lend Liberia experts who will de- 
velop all the departments of Government along 
the best and most modern lines. 

(f) To float a loan which shall wipe out ali 
the indebtedness of Liberia, thus consolidating 
her debts 

Capitalists are asked to invest money 
in this country in order to develop its 
resources. Many would like to see Li- 
beria taken under control and tutored 
much on the same lines that Cuba was 
helped. The work needed here is reor- 
ganization and construction. The people 
are ready and eager for reforms but they 
need leaders who are in sympathy with 
their institutions. America is their last 
hope, and if nothing can be done by her, 
the old patriots will despair and forsake 
the ship of state. They have said so. 
For then English occupation would be 
certain. They could not bear to see the 
Lone Star hauled down unless more stars 
went up in its stead. 

Monrovia, LIBERIA. 
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BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


reached in the history of Mr. 

Lloyd-George’s. great financial 
scheme, the most important budget laid 
before the House of Commons for many 
years past. The second reading of the 
measure was carried in the House of 
Commons by a majority of 157. This 
would have been, in the ordinary course 
of events, a very satisfactory and en- 
couraging result for the Liberal admin- 
istrators. But, under existing condi- 
tions, the result of the division is to them 
a distinct discouragement. 

The Government has lately carried 
several critical divisions by much larger 
majorities, and the country has now to 
contemplate this evidence of a falling 
off in the predominance of the Liberal 
votes. This falling off is obviously due 
to the course taken by the Irish National 
party, who, acting on an agreement 


\ N important crisis has just been 


among themselves, went into the Oppo- 
sition lobby when the division bell sum- 


moned the House to a decision. The 
Irish National members had unquestion- 
ably some direct objections to the man- 
ner in which Mr. Lloyd-George’s meas- 
ure proposed to deal with certain Irish 
interests, but I feel well convinced that 
these objections were not the only rea- 
sons for the vote against the second 
reading. 

The Irish National party had for a 
long time been complaining of the man- 
ner in which Mr. Asquith’s administra- 
tion has been dealing with Ireland’s 
great national demand, the claim for 
Home Rule. Since the death of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, no ‘firm 
promise has ever been given by the Lib- 
eral administration that Home Rule 
should be one of its earliest measures, 
and that the carrying of such a measure 
should at the earliest possible hour bé 
the work of the Liberal Government. I 
think I may take it for granted, there- 
fore, that the Irish National party will 
act on all possible occasions as the steady 
opponents of the present Liberal admin- 
istration, unless the really Radical mem- 
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ber$ of that administration, who have 
over and over again proved their fidel- 
ity to the cause of Ireland, should be 
able to prevail on those whom I may 
call for the moment by an old-fashioned 
phrase, the Whig members of the Min- 
istry, to yield to the demands of jus- 
tice and of Ireland. We know there are 
members of the present Cabinet who still 
remain absolutely faithful to the policy 
and the promises of their great leader, 
William Ewart Gladstone, and if these 
should prevail—and we know that Mr. 
Asquith is not the man to risk his posi- 
tion for the sake of some mere personal 
predilection—it is still possible that an 
understanding may be come to with the 
Irish National party. But if the influ- 
ences against the early introduction of . 
a Home Rule measure should overrule 
the present Cabinet, we can look for 
nothing but a policy of general opposi- 
tion from Mr. Redmond and his band 
of patriotic Irish followers. I have heard 
opponents of Ireland’s national demand 
for Home Rule argue quite seriously 
that the English Government, whether it 
be Liberal or Conservative, need not 
trouble itself much now about the influ- 
ence of Ireland and her parliamentary 
representatives in English statesman- 
ship. The reason which these men give 
is that the population of Ireland is stead- 
ily diminishing year after year, and that 
it must soon become a matter of no im- 
portance to English political parties 
whether Ireland is or is not loyal or hos- 
tile to British. rule. But I feel quite 
satisfied that arguments such as these 
will never have any influence with the 
great majority of the English people. 
and that these will never be led to close 
their ears against Ireland’s rightful 
claim because of the assurance that Ire- 
land must soon cease, by the mere decay 
of her population, to be a force of any 
influence in the movements of British 
administration. The best influences of 
Englishmen will be governed by higher 
principles than such ignoble and utterly 
unworthy calculations. 
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The death of my dear old friend, 
George Meredith, has created, I feel 
quite sure, as sincere and profound re- 
gret among readers in the United States 
as it has done among readers in Eng- 
land’s dominions. Many years have past 
since I first was admitted to the frierfd- 
ship of the great poet, novelist and 
thinker, and I used to visit him often at 
his delightful home at Box Hill, in Sur- 
rey. Of late, however, his health had 
become so completely broken that he 
could hardly ever receive visitors, and 
the news of his death came upon us at 
last without any shock of surprise, altho 
with as much of pain and grief as if it 
had been quite unexpected. The whole 
press and public of these countries were 
unanimous in their estimation of Mere- 
dith’s genius, and the critics seémed to 
be equally unanimous in their resolve to 
assign to him the highest literary posi- 
tion among the novelists and poets and 
thinkers of Queen Victoria’s reign. I 
could not help remembering, however, 
that only within very recent years had 
English criticism paid such tribute of ap- 
preciation, or anything at all like it, to 
the genius of Meredith. 

I was myself ever a devoted admirer 
of Meredith since I first came to hold a 
working place among literary men in 
London, and I must always bear in mind 
what trouble I had to obtain a place in 
one of the London quarterly reviews for 
an article of mine on the then not by 
any means popular or even recognized 
author of “The Ordeal of Richard Fev- 
erel” and “Evan Harrington.” The ed- 
itor of one review, to which I had al- 
ready been more than once a contribu- 
tor, expressed a willingness to accept my 
article if only I would include some 
other authors in it and not make it mere- 
ly an essay on the works of George 
Meredith. I did, however, succeed in 
having the article published, but for 
many years after the date of its publi- 
cation Meredith continued to be the ad- 
mired of only a very limited circle of 
disciples, who were supposed to have 
made for him a special cult of their own 
merely because they had become pos- 
sessed with the gratifying conviction that 
they, and they alone, had discovered a 
new star in the literary firmament. 

For many, many years George Mere- 


dith continued to be utterly unrecog- 
nized by the great majority of the pub- 
lic, and indeed, I may add, by the 
great majority of the professional liter- 
ary critics. Now that he is dead, 
we are told by all these critics that 
Meredith stood at the forefront of 
the poets, novelists and moral philoso- 
phers of his time, and that only the most 
perverse or ignorant outsider could dis- 
pute his title to that proud precedence. I 
can easily imagine how much it would 
have amused George Meredith himself 
if he could only, by some miraculous 
foresight, have been enabled to read the 
rapturous eulogies passed upon him by 
critics who only discovered his rightful 
place in Fame’s proud temple after they 
had become aware of his death. Mere- 
dith himself had often spoken freely to 
his friends in former years about the 
manner in which criticism in general 
dealt with him in quarterly reviews and 
magazines and journals at the time, and 
had never shown the slightest indica- 
tion that he felt any serious resentment 
to those who reviewed him disparag- 
ingly or who never reviewed him at all, 
but only treated the whole subject with 
his characteristic humor. It must have 
been a great trouble to him during the 
later years, that he had to give up so 
many of the athletic exercises in which 
he had always taken so keen a delight. 
He loved to ride and to drive, he made 
it a daily duty and found it a daily de- 
light to take what he used to call “a 
brisk spin”; in other words, a rapid, 
rushing walk through woods and by 
river banks, and he much enjoyed stren- 
uous exercise with heavy clubs and the 
practice of throwing one such club high 
into the air and catching it by the handle 
before it fell to the ground. In the en- 
joyment of such pursuits he did not find 
himself much put out by the fact that the 
popular critics did not generally seem 
to remember him when preparing their 
literary reviews. 

A deep dissatisfaction has been created 
thruout these islands, and must long be- 
fore this have found its expanded echo 
thruout the United States by the refusal 
of the Dean of Westminster to allow the 
ashes of George Meredith a place of sep- 
ulture in Westminster Abbey. Accord- 
ing to Meredith’s own latest directions, 
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his corpse had been put thru the process 
of cremation, and the desire of his rela- 
tives and friends was that the vessel con- 
taining his ashes should find a place ‘in 
that venerable abbey where so many of 
England’s great authors lie entombed. 
But the Dean and Chapter appear to have 
given a decided refusal to all such re- 
quests, and the ashes of the great author 
are assigned to sepulture in a rural 
church-yard near to the home of his re- 
cent years. It seems to me hard to un- 
derstand even the motive of this exclu- 
sion from the abbey which contains the 
mortal remains of so many men of gen- 
ius. George Meredith did not profess to 
be an atheist, or even a disbeliever in the 
tenets of Christianity, or what is com- 
monly described as an agnostic, and he 
seemed to me, as I think his writings 
must show to all others, that he was al- 
ways animated by what must be de- 
scribed as a genuine religious spirit. I 
hope that some effort may be made to 
bring this painful question under the no- 
tice of the House of Commons if only 
with the object of making it known to 
the world that the decision of the Dean 
of Westminster does not represent the 
feeling of the public in general thruout 
these islands, in the firmament of whose 
literature he must ever shine as a star. 
My countrymen and women in the 
United States, and indeed many others 
in those States as well as they, must have 
been deeply touched by the recent an- 
nouncement of the death of Miss Char- 
lotte Grace O’Brien, daughter of Wil- 
liam Smith O’Brien, who was many 
years ago a leading figure in the politi- 
cal life of Ireland. The name of Smith 
O’Brien carries our memories back to 
a thrilling period in the history of Ire- 
land’s national struggles. He belonged 
to a high aristocratic family, and was 
brought up as a Conservative, but in 
his early manhood he become converted 
to the principles of the Irish National 
party, and his was a leading figure in the 
insurrection of 1848. I was present, then 
a mere youth, at his trial in Clonmel for 
high treason, when he was found guilty 
along with Thomas Francis Meagher, an- 
other prisoner, and sentenced to death. 
The sentence was commuted later 
by Queen Victoria into the penalty of 
transportation for life, and after he 
had lived for some years in enforced 


exile he received, by the authority of the 
Queen, permission to return to this coun- 
try, a permission of which he availed 
himself. His comrade in the trial for 
high treason, Thomas Francis Meagher, 
was also transported to a penal colony, 
but contrived to effect his escape and 
went to the United States, where, during 
the great Civil War, he devoted himself 
to the cause of the Northern States, en- 
tered into the military service of the 
North, organized the Irish Brigade and 
won high reputation in some of the great 
battles. I may add that the distinguished 
author and member of Parliament, my 
friend, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, one of the 
most gifted members of the Irish Na- 
tional party, is a nephew of Smith 
O’Brien. The Cork Examiner tells us 
that Miss O’Brien “will be best remem- 
bered now for her splendid exertion on 
behalf of Irish girls emigrating to the 
United States,” and that she displayed “a 
spirit of sacrifice and a sense of chivalry 
and charity not a whit less meritorious 
than that which distinguished Miss Flor- 
ence Nightingale.” 

I was deeply grieved to hear, and I 
am sure that many others im these coun- 
tries will be as deeply grieved to hear, 
the announcement just brought across the 
Atlantic that Edward Everett Hale has 
closed his long and noble earthly career. 
I had the honor and the happiness of 
knowing the Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, to give him his full designation, 
during one of my visits to the United 
States, and the acquaintanceship was re- 
newed in my latest visit. He had led 
a noble life in the best sense of the words. 
As a minister of a Christian church, as a 
philanthropist, and an active and untiring 
associate in every great public and pri- 
vate organization in the cause of human- 
ity at home and abroad, he became con- 
spicuous without any desire to be con- 
spicuous among his fellow countrymen, 
and was known thruout the civilized 
world. He was a man of charming man- 
ners, a delightful companion, and had a 
mind well stored with treasures gathered 
from the realms of literature and art. I 
am never likely to forget the last walk 
I had with him in Boston during my lat- 
est visit to the United States, and the de- 
lightful conversation with which he en- 
tertained my daughter and me. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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The Sailor’s ‘*Chanties”’ 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


. [The following versions vary considerably from those to be found in Admiral Luce’s 
“Naval Songs,” and in some cases appear to come nearef the unknown ‘original. Mr. 
Williams is the sailor friend who has written for us notable sea-stories.—EpiTor.] 


chanties and sea songs taken at 

random from the repertoire of 
that almost extinct functionary, the 
chanty man. 
. All chanties and sea songs in general 
are very old and their authorship is in 
every case unknown. The bards of the 
forecastle have passed away, leaving be- 
hind them their wayward songs to lighten 
the labor and gladden the hours of hun- 
dreds of thousands of their successors. 

It is a peculiar fact that chanties were 
never sung in any but American and 
British ships. But every chanty has its 
meaning. Many of them commemorate 
historical events, such as “Bony was a 
Warrior,” the meaning of which is un- 
mistakable. 

“Santa Ana” and “The Plains of 
Mexico” commemorate the war with 
Mexico in the same way. 

“California Gold,” “South Australia” 
and the “Banks of Sacramento” remind 
us of the gold-fever days and need no 
explanation. 

Some chanties relate to certain com- 
mercial epochs, such as “Roll the Cotton 
Down,” “Mobile Bay,” “Tommy’s Gone 
and I’ll Go, Too.” All these originated 
in the old Cotton Jammers, which were 
so famous just before the Civil War. 

Some chanties are sentimental, or ro- 
mantic, like “Rueben Rauzo,” “Sally 
Brown” and “Leave Her, Johnny, Leave 
Her.” 

Of course, there are nonsense chanties, 
just as there are nonsense poems, many 
of which were written by gifted authors 
just to furnish amusement. 

But in the limited space accorded me 
here I can only mention the titles of some 
of these famous old heaving and hoisting 
songs which I hope some day to see pub- 
lished entire in book form and preserved 
for all time. 

Any man who had’ stood with me on 
the shores of a South American harbor 
in the early dawn and heard the strains 
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ae following are some typical 


of “Rio Grande” come rolling across the 
placid bay while a ship’s crew were heav- 
ing their anchor would have to confess 
that it was about the most inspiring vocal 
music he had ever heard. 

“In Rio Grande, I’ll take my stand, 

Heave away, to Rio, 
Oh, Rio Grande, a happy fair land, 
We're bound to Rio Grande. 

Heave away, to Rio; 

Heave away, oh, Rio; 

So fare you well, my bonny trown maid, 

We're bound to Rio Grande.” 

These chanties are not always in per- 
fect measure, because they were made by 
rough, untutored men who had no con- 
ception of literary finesse. But they are 
always near enough so as to enable us to 
keep perfect time in hauling or heaving. 

Another thing is that, while many of 
these songs have stood the test of a cen- 
tury, or perhaps two, and have passed 
from lip to lip thousands of times over 
the airs to which they are sung, they have 
never changed. 

Still another somewhat remarkable fact 
is that thruout the whole list of known 
chanties there does not occur a single of- 
fensive word, and whenever any indecent 
language has been injected into one of 
our favorite chanties, it is at once expur- 
gated by common consent. 

In presenting the following brief rec- 
ord of chanties I have adhered as strictly 
as possible to the original text, and in 
this I have reason to believe that I am as 
near right as any man can be. 

I can claim no authorship for these 
ancient sea songs. 

I have only arranged them as we sang 
them, so they may be read, and I hope 
they will be appreciated. 

The glory of the sea has departed‘and 
chanties are sung no more. The steam 
winch rumbles in the singer’s place. The 
lusty chorus round the capstan bars is 
hushed forever. . Never again will the 
fashionable ladies of the viceregal set 
drive down to the Esplanade, in their 
stately carriages, where the big clipper 
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ships lay four and four abreast in solid 
phalanx, from Warren Hastings to How- 
rah Bridge, and listen and applaud rap- 
turously while the laboring seamen sing 
with ringing voices at their evening tasks, 
and the military band in, Mindum Park 
blare thru their brazen trumpets to empty 
benches. 


Should you ask me whence these chanties, 
These old sea-songs and come-all-ye’s ; 
With the clattering of the clutch-pawls 
As we labored at the windlass, 

Hove around the trundling barrel. 
Raised our topsails to the mast-head, 
Trimmed our sheets and squared our braces, 
To the solitary southward. 

When we “fished” our steadfast anchor, 
Lashed it down unto the cat-head, 
Brailed our bowlines taut a-weather 

As we worked our ship to southward 
Thru the Trades so clear and glorious. 
When we past the Southern Georges 
Down beyond the dismal Falklands, 
Cleared the shores of Staten Island, 
Where the blubber seals were roaring 
Beat our way to drear Antarctic, 
Where Cape Horn was left behind us. 
When we past the Rock Ascension, 
And the spur of Saint Helena, 

Where Napoleon died in exile, 

To appease the strife of Europe; 

And the military pathway 

Leads up to the barren summit, 

When we rounded Cape Agulhas, 
Squared away and run our easting 

Past the Isle Tristan da Cunha, 

And the shores of Desolation. 


Should you ask me all these questions 
I should answer you in this wise: 
From those clippers, tall and stately, 
Rushing thru the Roaring Forties; 
From the sturdy blubber-hunters 

And the wide-winged Cotton-jammers. 


All the sea-fowl sang them to me, 
Mollyhawks and albatrusses, 

Penguins with their stare so curious, 
And the fluttering, stormy petrels. 

By-the stern cliffs of Magellan 

Down among the frigid ice floes, 

Where Saint Elmo’s lights were glowing 
Round our straining, tautened yard ends, 
As we doubled that bleak corner 

Where the Sou’ West winds were howling 
And the hail was ever falling 

And the mighty seas were ruching 
’Gainst the cliffs forever frowning 
Toward the dread Antarctic Ocean, 

Past Cape Horn, so bleak and dreary, 
There I learned these wond’ious sea-songs 
From the lips of Garry Owen, 

As we struggled at the halyards, 

As we sheeted home our topsails— 

With his shipmate, “Splitnose”’ Sweeney. 
I will sing them as I caught them 

With the Southern Cross to Northward., 
Where the polar ice was crunching 

And the North Star hung to Southward. 


I will give them as I got them; 
Songs so wild and full of frolic, 
Not a word nor score of sadness 
Not a verse of melancholy; 

Ye who love a nation’s his’try 
Love her folk-songs and traditions, 
Listen to these simple chanties, 
To these songs of Garry Owen. 


Jas. H. Witttams. 
J 


HoMEWARD Bounb. 
(Windlass Chanty or Heaving Song.) 


Oh, fare you well, we’re homeward bound, 
Good bye, fare you well! oh, good bye, fare 
you well! 
We'll heave away till our anchor’s found, 
Hurrah! hurrah! we're homeward bound! 


So, fare you well, my rosy Nell, 
Good bye, fare you well! oh, good bye, fare 
you well! 
Oh, fare you well, for I wish you well, 
Hurrah, hurrah! we're homeward bound. 


I think I heard our old man say, 
Good bye, fare you well! oh, good bye, fare 
you well! 
“This is the day we sail away,” 
Hurrah, my boys, we’re homeward bound! 


We’re homeward bound, from Hong Kong 


town, 
Good bye, fare you well! oh, good bye, fare 
you weil! 
We’re homeward bound, heave up and down, 
Hurrah, my boys, sing fare you well! 


We're homeward bound, across the sea, 
Good bye, fare you well! oh, good bye, fare 
you well! 
We’re homeward bound with a cargo of tea, 
Hurrah, hurrah! we’re homeward bound! 


We’re homeward bound and the winds they 
blow fair, 
Good bye, fare you well! oh, good bye, fare . 
you well! 
And there’ll be many true friends to greet us 
there 
Hurrah, my boys, sing fare you well! 
(Vast heaving! Anchor’s aweigh, Sir!) 


as 


“BLow THE Man Down.” 
(A Topsail Halyard Chanty.) 


Solo—Come all you young fellows who follow 
the sea, 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—Now please pay attention and listen to 
me: 
Chorus—Give me some time to blow the 
man down! 
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Solo—I'm a deep water sailor, just come from 
Hong Kong, 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—li you give me some whisky I'll sing 
you a song; 
Chorus—Give me some time to blow the 
man down! 


Solo—On a trim Black Ball Liner, I first 
served my time, 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—On a trim Black Ball Liner, I wasted 
my prime, 
Chorus—Give me some time to blow the 
man down! 


Solo—When a big Black Ball Liner’s prepar- 
ing for sea, 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—You'd split your sides laughing, such 
sights you would see, 
Chorus—Give me some time to blow the 
man down! 


Solo—Here’s a big Black Ball Clipper, just 


leaving her dock, 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—While the boys and the girls on the pier 
head do flock; 
Chorus—Give me 
man down! 


Solo—There are tinkers 
makers and all, | 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 


some time to blow the 


and tailors, shoe- 


own! 
Solo—For you'll seldom find sailors, aboard 
the Black Ball; 
Chorus—Give me some time to blow the 
man down! 


Solo—Now when a Black Baller gets clear 
of the land, 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—Our Bos’un soon roars out the word of 
command ; 
Chorus—Give 
man down! 


us some time to blow the 


Solo—‘Come quickly lay aft, to the break of 


the poop! 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 


down, 
Solo—Or I'll help you along with the toe of 
my boot! 
Chorus—Give me some time, to blow the 
man down! 


Solo—‘Pay attention to orders, now you one 
and all! 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—For see; right above you there flies the 
Black Ball! 
Chorus—Give me 
man down! 


some time to blow the 


Solo—T’is larboard and starboard, on deck 
you will sprawl! 
Chorus—To me weigh, heigh, blow the man 
down! 
Solo—For kicking Jack Rogers 
the Black Ball,” 
Chorus—Give me some time to blow the 
man down! * 
(Belay.) 


commands 


st 


REUBEN RAvuzo. 
(Hoisting Song.) 


Oh, Rauzeo was no sailor; 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

He shipped in a Yankce whaler 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


But he could not do his duty 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

But he could not do his duty, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


Now the mate he being a hard man, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

He took him to the gangway, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


He took him to the gangway, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

And he gave him five and forty, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


Poor old Reuben Rauzo! 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

Oh, poor old Reuben Rauzo! 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


But the captain being a good man, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

He took him to the cabin, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


He took him to the cabin, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

And gave him wine and brandy, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauso! 


And he taught him navigation, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

And raised him in his station, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


And he married the captain’s daughter, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

And still he sails blue water, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


And now he’s Captain Rauzo, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

And now he’s Captain Rauzo, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


Hurrah for Captain Rauzo, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 

Hurrah for Captain Rauzo, 
Rauzo, boys, Rauzo! 


(High! Make fast!) 
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WHISKY. 
(Mizzen Topsail Halyards.) 
Oh whisky is the life of man! 
Whisky! Johnny! — 
It always was since time began; 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


Oh, whisky straight and whisky strong; 
Whisky! Johnny! 

Give me some whisky and I'll sing you a song; 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


Oh, whisky made me wear old clo’s, 
Whisky! Johnny! 

Oh, whisky gave me a broken nose, 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


If whisky comes too near my nose; 
Whisky! Johnny! 

I tip her up and down she goes! 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


I think I heard our Old Man say, 
Whisky! Johnny! 

“T’ll treat my men in a decent way.” 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 

“T’ll treat my men in a decent way!” 
Whisky! Johnny! 

“T’ll grog them all three times a day!” 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


Here comes the cook, with the whisky can! 
Whisky! Johnny! 

And a glass o’ grog for every man; 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


A glass of grog for every man! 
Whisky! Johnny! 

And a bottle full, for the chantie mzn; 
Oh, whisky for the Johnny! 


(Belay; Grog-o!) 
& 


A YANKEE SHIP CAME DowN THE 
RIVER. 


(Halyard Chanty.) 


Oh, a Yankee ship came down the river; 
Blow; boys, blow! 

He luffs her up ’till her topsails quiver ; 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


This Yankee ship, she’s bound to China, 
Brow! boys, Bow! 

Hurrah, my boys, it’s time to join her; 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


“Now how d’ye know she’s a Yankee packet?” 
Biow! boys, Brow! 

“They fired a gun, I heard the racket,” 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


“Now how d’ye know she’s bound to China,” 
Biow! boys, Brow! 

“The Stars and Stripes float out behind her,” 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


Now who d’ye think was the captain of her? 
Biow! boys, Brow! 

Oh, Jimmy Long Jackson, a South Sea Rover! 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


Oh, Jimmy Long Jackson’s a Yankee sailor! 
Biow! boys, Brow! 
Oh, Jimmy Long Jackson’s a South Sea 


whaler ; 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


Now pen d’ye think was the chief mate of 
er 

Biow! boys, Brow! 

A big mulatter belongs to Antigua, 

PTT my bully boys, BLow! 
td fy 

And who d’ye think was the bos’un of her? 
Biow! boys, Brow! 

Ole Olsen from Stockholm, Sweden; 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


And who d’ye think was steward of her? 
Brow! boys, Brow! 
Chim-Cham, Chinaman, from Hong Kong, 
China! 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


Oh, what d’ye think we had for dinner? 
Biow! boys, Brow! 

Oh, bad fish hash and a slice of liver! 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


Oh, blow today, we’ll blow tomorrow! 
Brow! boys, Brow! 

We'll blow away all care and sorrow; 
Brow! my bully boys, stow! 


(Belay.) 
Js 
“A Lone Time Aco,” 
(Halyard Chanty.) 


Away down South, where I was born! 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 
Among the fields of cane and corn; 
A long time ago! 


I wish to God I had never been born, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 

To go rambling round and round Cape Horn; 
A long time ago! 


Around Cape Horn, where wild winds blow, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 

Around Cape Horn, thru frost and snow; 
A long time ago! 


The wind from the sou’west ablowing a gale, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 

The packet ship she’s crowding sail, 
A long time ago! 


The monkey dressed in the soldier’s clo’s, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 

But where he came from, God only knows, 
A long time ago! 
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Oh, “Bully John” from Baltimore, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 

I knew you well on the Eastern Shore, 
A long time ago! 


Oh, “Bully John” was the boy for me, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 

A bucko on land and a bully at sea, 
A long time ago! 


Oh “Bully John,” I knew him well, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 
But now he’s dead and gone to hell, 

A long time ago! 


’Tis a long time and a very long time, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh Yah! 
’Tis a very long time since I made this rime, 
A long time ago! 
(Belay !) 


& 
Haut AWAY THE BOwWLINE. 


Oh, haul away the bo’lin’, the packet ship’s 
arollin’, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! (Pull on, 


” 


Oh, ‘haul away the’ bo’lin’, don’t ye hear the 
captain growlin’, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Jor! 


Oh, haul away together, we’re sure to make 
her render, 
Away. haul away, haul away, Jor! 
Oh, haul away, my bully boys, we’ll either 
break or bend her, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! 


Oh, the cook is in the galley, a-makin’ duff so 
handy, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! 
And the captain’s in the cabin, a-drinkin’ wine 
and brandy, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! 


Oh, once I had an Irish girl, and she was fat 
and lazy, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! 
And now I got a Yankee girl, she nearly set 
me crazy, J 
Away, haul away, haul away, Jor! 


Haul away the bo’lin’, me hearty lads be 
handy, 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! 
Haul away the bo’'lin’, Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Away, haul away, haul away, Joe! 
Turn-o!) 
& 


Boney Was A WarRrIor. 
(British Halyard Chanty.) 


Oh, Bony was a warrior, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 

But we licked him at Trafalgar once, 
Jawn France-o! 


He raised a mighty army then, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 

And marched them right across the Alps, 
Jawn France-o! 
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He marched them into the Russian Wild, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 

But he found the Kremlin burning there, 
Jauwn France-o! 


So then he marched them back again, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 

For Moscow was an ash heap, then, 
Jawn France-o! 


’Twas on the plains of Waterloo, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 

He met the boy who put him thru, 
Jawn France-o! 


The Iron Duke of Wellington, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 

That day almighty deeds were done, 
Jawn France-o! 


- Oh, Bony was a sad exile, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 
He died on Sant Helena’s Isle, 
Jawn France-o! 


But Bony was a warrior, 
To me weigh, heigh, ho! 
Tho we licked him at Trafalgar once, 
Jawn France-o! 
(Belay !) 


& 


Wuat SHAtt. WE Do WirH A DRUNKEN 
SAILOR? 


(A Main Brace “Walk Away” Chanty.) 


What shall we do with a drunken sailor? 

What shall we do with a drunken sailor? 

What shall we do with a drunken sailor? 
Early in the morning! 


Put him in the long-boat ’till he is sober. 
Put him in the long-boat ’till he is sober. 
Put him in the long-boat ’till he is sober. 

Early in the morning! 
(Stopper and Belay!) 


& 


FrrE Down BELow! 
(A Pumping Song.) 


There’s fire in the lower hold, fire down 
below? 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh, heigh, ho! 
Fire in the main well, the cap’n didn’t know, 
Sing, fire—down—below! 


There is fire in the fore top; fire in the main; 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh, heigh, ho! 

Fire in the win’lass and fire in the chain, 
Sing, fire—down—below! 


There’s fire in the fore peak, fire down below; 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh, heigh, ho! 
There’s fire in the chain plates, the. bos’un 
didn’t know, 
Sing, fire—down—below! 
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There’s fire up aloft, there’s fire down below; 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh, heigh, ho! 
There’s fire in the galley; the cook he didn’t 


know 
Sing, o--dneit—hitow! 


There’s fire in the whole ship, the mate he 
being drunk, 
To me weigh, heigh, heigh, heigh, ho! 
The cap’n went below and found him in his 
bunk, 
Sing, fire—down—below! 
(Suck-o! unship the brakes.) 


& 
A WHALING SONG. 


Come all you young sailors who cruise ’round 
Cape Horn. 

Come all you young tars that go hunting for 
sperm, 

For our captain has told us, we hope it is 
true, 

There are plenty of whales on the coast of 
Peru 

So we'll roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 

For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 

I dey, O, sing Laddie, O, Laddie, I dey, 


Now we are a-sailing on the coast of Peru, 
As all good young whalemen are priv’leged to 


do. 

Our ship she is 
manned, 

And her rigging is ready, composed of four 
strands. 

So we'll roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 

For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 


steady, her quarters are 


’Twas early one morning, just as the sun rose, 
A man from the masthead sung out: “There 
she blows!” 
“Where away,” 
does he lay.” 
“Two points on our lee, sir, scarce three miles 
away.” 
So we'll roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 
For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 


cries our captain, “and how 


Then get my boats ready and make my boats 
fly, 

But one thing we dread of, keep clear of his 
eye, 

But one thing we dread of, keep clear of his 


eye, 
For well you all know that a whale is quite 


sny, 
So we'll roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 
For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 


Now the whale has gone down, to the wind- 
ward he’ll lay, 

Whatever he done, “boys,” he showed us fair 
play, 

But we fought him alongside, and a lance we 
thrust in, 

And in less than ten minutes he rolled out his 


n, 
So it’s roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 
For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 


We laid him alongside with many a loud 


shout, 
Began cutting in, and then trying out. 
The whale is cut in, tryed out and stowed 
down, 
He is better to us than five hundred pound, 
So we'll roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 
For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 


Now on ship she is laden, for home we will 
stee 

Where ‘eed s plenty of grog, boys, and plenty 
strong beers. 

We'll spend money freely, with the girls on 
the shore, 

And when it’s all gone we’ll go whaling for 
more, 

So we'll roll, roll, bullies, roll as we go, 

For the Liverpool lassies have got us in tow. 

I dey, O, sing Laddie, O, Laddie, I dey. 


& 


THE CRUISE OF THE “DREADNAUGHT.” 


She’s a saucy fast packet, and a packet of 
fame; 

She hails from New York, and the “Dread- 
naught’s” her name. 

She’s bound to the westward, where strong 
winds do blow, 


She’s a Liverpool Liner, bully boys let her go! 
Chorus. 


Bound away, bound away, where strong winds 
do blow! 

Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” 
westward we'll go! 


to the 


Now the “Dreadnaught” 
loo Dock, 

Where the boys and the girls on the pier-head 
do flock, 

They give her three cheers, while their tears 
freely flow. 

Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” to the 
westward we'll go! 


is leaving the Water- 


Now the “Dreadnaught’’ is anchored in the 
Mersey, so free, 


Waiting for the “Independence” to tow her to 


sea. 

Down past those black rocks, where the Mer- 
sey does flow, 

Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” 
westward we'll go! 


to the 


Now the “Dreadnaught” is sailing down the 
wild Irish sea, 

Her passengers on deck, all their hearts light 
and free, 

And the seamen on watch, pace the decks too 
and fro; 

Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” 
westward we'll go! 


to the 


Now the “Dreadnaught” 
lantic so wide, 

Where the heavy green seas “roll along her 
black side, 


is plowing the At- 
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Her sails trimmed so neatly, her red cross to 
show, 
Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” to the 
westward we'll go! 
Now the “Dreadnaught” is crossing “The 
Georges” so grand, 

Where the sea it is green and the bottom is 
sand, 

Where the big fish swim ’round her and coy- 
ing whales blow; 

Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” to the 
westward we'll go! 


Now the “Dreadnaught” has arrived in Amer- 
ica once more, 

Let’s go ashore, shipmates, on the land we 
adore, 

See our wives and our sweethearts, be jolly 
and free, 

And we'll drink to the “Dreadnaught,” wher- 
ever she be! 


Here’s health to the “Dreadnaught” and to her 
bold crew, 

Here’s health to her captain and officers true, 

Talk about your fast packets, “Swallowtail” 
and “Blackball,” 

But the “Dreadnaught’s” the clipper to out- 
sail them all! 


Bound away, bound away, where strong winds 
do blow! 

Bound away in the “Dreadnaught,” to the 
westward we'll go! 


(The writer’s compliments to the venerable 
Captain Samuel W. Samuels, who sailed the 
“Dreadnaught” across the Atlantic in nine 
days, a performance which has never been 
equalled by any other sailing vessel.) 


a 
PAUL JONEs. 


’Tis of a stately Southerner, who flew the 
Stripes and Stars, 

The whistling wind from west nor’west blew 
thru our pitch-pine spars; 

We had our larboard tacks on board as we 
hung upon a gale, 

And Geble’s Island light shone bright from 
the Old Head of Kinsale. 


No thought was there of short’ning sail by him 
who trod our poop, 

Altho the press of our ponderous jibs, the 
boom bends like a hoop, 

Our groaning chess-trees told the strain, that 
stood on our stout main tack, 

But he only laughed, as he glanced abaft, at 
the white and sparkling track. 


It was a bright and a cloudless night, the wind 
blew fresh and strong, 

As gaily on the Channel wave our good ship 
sped along. 

With the foaming sea before her 
briny wave she spread, 
And bending low in a foam 
buries her Ice cat-head. 


bow the 


like snow she 


“What’s this upon our weather bow, what ship 
is it I see? 

It’s time our good ship hauled her wind, we’re 
abreast of Old Saltee!” 

’Twas by the nightly robe she wore, and her 
tapering length of spar, 

We knew our morning visitor was a British 
man of war. 

What did our daring foeman do? A shot 
ahead he passed, 

Clewed up his flowing courses, laid his top- 
sails to the mast, 

Those British tars gave three huzzas from the 
deck of their black corvette, 


’ We answered back with a scornful laugh as 


our starry flag we set. 


“Out booms, out booms!” cried the South- 
erner; “out booms and give her sheet! 
Here comes the fastest vessel of all the Chan- 

nel fleet. 
She’s bearing down 
foam at her bow, 
“Out booms, out booms!” cried the South- 
erner; “don’t spare your canvas now!” 


upon us, with white 


Up spake our noble captain then, not a cloud 
was on his brow, 

Saying, “Come, my gallant heroes bold, the 

“ enemy’s on us now. 

We carry aloft the Stars and Stripes against 
old England’s boast, 

Paul Jones, the terror of the sea, will whip 
them on their coast!” 


The fog lay heavy on the land, and the wind 
was from the shore, 

And the poor Dungarren 
shelter in Kinsore. 

With light sails set and booms rigged out and 
stun’sails hoisted away, 

Paul Jones did clear the Channel mouth before 
the break of day. 


& 


THE “CUMBERLAND’S” CREW. 


fishermen sought 


Come, shipmates, gather ’round me and hark 
to my ditty, 
Of a terrible battle that happened of late; 
Let each good Union tar shed a sad tear of 


pity, 
When he thinks of the once gallant “Cum- 
berland’s” fate. 


Oh, yes, my brave lads, ’tis a terrible story, 
And many a brave tar to this world bade 
adieu: 
Our flag it was wrapped in a mantle of glory, 
By the heroic deeds of the “Cumberland’s” 
crew. 


’Twas the eighth day of March, about ten in 
the morning— 
The sky it was clear and bright shone the 
sun— 
When the drums of the “Cumberland” rum- 
bled a warning, 
Which meant for each seaman to stand by 
his gun. 
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For the bold iron frigate down on us came 
bearing, 
And high in the air the rebel flag flew, 
The ensign of treason at her masthead was 
flaring 
To strike terror to the hearts of the ‘“Cum- 
berland’s crew. 


Then out spake our captain, with stern reso- 
lution, é 
“Of this bold iron monster do not be dis- 


ayed. 
We are bound to maintain our beloved Con- 
stitution. 
To die for our country we are not afraid. 


“We'll fight for the Union, our cause it is 
glorious ; 
For the Star Spangled Banner, the red, 
white and blue, 
We'll die at our quarters, or conquer vic- 
torious !” 
*Twas answered with cheers by the “Cum- 
berland’s crew. 


Then the bold iron ram bore down at close 
quarters, 
Her ae iron prow pierced our noble ship 
thru, 
But, as she sunk ‘neath the dark rolling 
waters, 


“We'll stand by our guns!” cried the “Cum- 
berland’s” crew. 


From the foregoing I must not omit 
the venerable “Salt Horse” chanty. 
Where it originated no man knows, tho, 
personally, I believe it to be of Welsh ex- 
traction. It was always recited, not sung, 
over the mess kit by one member of the 
crew when we were about to dissect the 
piece of salt junk which, in the olden 
days, invariably constituted the piece de 
resistance to our midday meal. 

Mr. Dana repeats the words in his 
famous work, “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” tho not so fully as I do here. 


SaLt Horse CHANTY. 


Old horse, old horse, how came you here? 
“From Barry Docks to Portland Pier, 

I carted stones for many a year. 

I labored long and well, alack, 

’Till I fell down and broke my back. 

They picked me up, with sore abuse, 

And salted me down for sailors’ use 

They eat my flesh and gnaw my bones, 
And throw the rest to Davy Jones.” 


od 


The New Campaign Expense Law 
in Colorado 


BY JOHN F. SHAFROTH . 


GoveRNorR OF CoLoRADO. 


QO: the 26th day of July, 1909, in the 


State of Colorado, there will come 

into effect a law passed by the last 
General Assembly, which provides that 
campaign expenses can only be paid by 
the State and the candidates for the vari- 
ous State and county offices. The amount 
payable out of the State Treasury is a 
sum equal to 25 cents for each vote cast 
at the last preceding general election for 
Governor. The sum for each political 
party is paid to the State Chairman there- 
of, who transmits one-half of the same to 
the chairman of the county organization 
of his party. The State Chairman is re- 
quired to give a bond, for the expendi- 
ture of the funds for legitimate campaign 
purposes. The amount to be collected 
from the candidates is limited to not ex- 
ceeding 40 per cent of the first year’s sal- 


ary of the office to which each condidate 
aspires. 

It is made a felony for any person or 
corporation other than above indicated 
to contribute any money or property 
whatsoever to a candidate or political 
committee or member thereof, and also 
for any candidate or political committee 
or member thereof to receive any contri- 
bution. Colorado is the first State in the 
Union to enact such a law, and I have 
the highest hopes of success for this re- 
form measure. 

One of the most pronounced evils un- 
der the present system of elections has 
been the undue influence created by cor- 
porations financing the campaigns of 
political parties. Large contributions 
from such sources have placed the or- 
ganizations and candidates of political 
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parties under the greatest obligation to 
such corporate interests. The result has 
been that the interests of such companies 
have been too frequently protected by 
those elected to enact and execute the 
laws of the States. Such contributions 
are often, in moral effect, indirect bribes. 

To overcome this corrupt influence, 
laws have been enacted prohibiting cor- 
porations from making contributions for 
campaign purposes. But the inefficiency 
of such law arises from the fact that 
stockholders of such corporations are not 
prohibited from making such donations 
and hence the object of the law can be 
easily evaded. 

It has been contended that publicity of 
contributions to campaign funds, before 
elections, would remedy the evil. While 
no doubt such publicity would have a re- 
tarding effect on donations made for po- 
litical favors, yet unless the act of con- 
tributing is prohibited, there will always 
be a class of people who are willing to 
brave criticism in order to obtain the de- 
sired favors. So also campaign commit- 
tees, in order to meet the demands of the 
political machines of their parties, are 
generally willing to run the risk of cen- 
sure for receiving such contributions. 

In my judgment, there is no way of 
preventing the pernicious influence of 
corporations in politics except by pro- 
nouncing such contributions bribery, and 
punishing the giver and receiver of 
such contributions by fine or im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary. That is 
what the new law in Colorado does, and 
its effect on future elections in my judg- 
ment must be for good. Many corpora- 
tions that do not desire to improperly in- 
fluence legislation or the due administra- 
tion of the law often, when solicited, 
contribute to campaign funds. They do 


so because they feel they dare not refuse - 


—that they might become the subjects 
of persecution. Such corporations should 
hail with pleasure the passage of this 
measure. 

Another beneficial result of stich a 
law will be the compelling by the neces- 
sity of the situation of an economical 
campaign. The fund to be furnished by 


the State of Colorado for the next gen- 
eral election will be about $65,000, to be 
divided among the political parties ac- 
cording to the votes cast by each for its 
candidate for Governor at the last pre- 
ceding general election. That sum, to- 
gether with the assessments authorized 
to be made upon candidates, will be suf- 
ficient to conduct a campaign in a reason- 
ably economical manner, 

There will be no money to hire thou- 
sands of men during the week preceding 
the election, to work in behalf of any po- 
litical party. It has been the custom in 
many cities for years to employ large 
numbers of men who are doubtful in 
their political allegiance, or who belong 
to the opposite party, to work at the price 
of five dollars a day for several days pre- 
ceding election. Such employment almost 
invariably results in the employee voting 
the ticket for which he is hired to work, 
and consequently is an indirect way of 
bribing many of the voters. The funds, 
limited by this law, will be too meager 
to permit of such extravagance. It is 
needless to say that with such a limited 
campaign fund the direct bribery of 
voters by campaign workers will be 
largely avoided. A limited campaign 
fund prevents the use of any part thereof 
for other than legitimate purposes. 

Another wholesome effect of the law 
in my judgment will be the placing of the 
political parties in a campaign on as near 
an equal basis as possible, considering 
the numerical strength of each. The ex- 
cuse under the present system of raising 
large campaign funds is the continued 
and persistent representation that the 
other side has an enormous sum for po- 
litical purposes and unless a correspond- 
ing amount is contributed it will mean 
defeat. Often the representations are 
untrue, but when both parties use the 
same argument, it swells the campaign 
fund of each party beyond the legitimate 
needs of a campaign committee and the 
surplus is often used for corrupt pur- 
poses. 

I am confident that this measure will 
greatly tend to the purity of elections. 


Denver, Coto. 





A Needed Reform in Science 
Teaching 


BY C. R. MANN, Ph.D. 


ProFessor OF Puysics IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


sociation for the Advancement 

of Science, which was held at 
Columbia University a year ago, Presi- 
dent Butler, in welcoming the associa- 
tion to the university over which he pre- 
sides, made the following statement: 


A T the meeting of the American As- 


“IT am one of those who now for nearly 
thirty years have observed at first hand the 
slow, and then the rapid, advance of the 
sciences to their present place in the school 
and college programs of the country. —— 
But now, at the end of this period, I cannot 
help feeling—and I observe from reading the 
literature of the subject that the same feeling 
is shown in England, in France, and in Ger- 
many—that we have not yet succeeded in so 
organizing the sciences as instruments of gen- 
eral education as to fulfill the high expecta- 
tions which some of us formed for them 
nearly a quarter of a century ago. ... 
There can be little doubt that the sciences of 
nature and of man, properly organized and 
presented as educational instruments, are des- 
tined to be classified as true humanities. .. . 
I hope very much that the next decade may 
seé intensive study of this aspect of these 
scientific problems, and of scientific work; 
and that out of it ali may come, not a larger 
place in the educational program for the sci- 
ences, because that would hardly be possible— 
but a more effective, a more uplifting, and a 
more humanizing result of teaching the sci- 
ences, in order that we may pass on to the 
next generation this new educational instru- 
mentality organized and perfected for true 
educational work, which never can be limited 
to the passing of information from hand to 
hand, or to mere instruction by master to 
pupil.” 

It is probably not necessary to state 
that in these words President Butler has 


voiced a conviction that is now both 


widespread and rapidly deepening among 
educators generally. For the last five or 
six years they have been gradually awak- 
ening to the serious faults in the teaching 
of the sciences, and have already begun 
to. organize themselves for a scientific 
study of the problem. Significant among 
the facts that show the prominence that 
this subject of the teaching of the 
sciences has attained is the action of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at this same meeting in 
New York, in establishing a new section 
on education, with the United States 
Commissioner of Education as its first 
president. Preliminary steps were also 
taken at this meeting toward the organ- 
ization of an American Federation of 
Teachers of the Mathematical and the 
Natural Sciences, for the purpose of 
studying this same problem in a broad 
and a comprehensive way. 

In addition to these large movements, 
which are doubtless destined to be of 
vital import to our national system of 
education, numerous less extensive or- 
ganizations have recently been effected 
for the purpose of studying this same 
problem either in some particular local- 
ity or in some particular branch of 
science. Among such organizations, 
which have appeared within the last ten 
years, may be mentioned the various as- 
sociations of teachers of mathematics, of 
physics, of chemistry, of biology, or of 
all combined. The members of these as- 
sociations are all teachers actively en- 
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gaged in the work of teaching science. 
The associations themselves, about thirty 
in all, are vigorous and flourishing or- 
ganisms, ‘several of them having an en- 
rollment of over 300, and one of them 
of over 500 members. 

The kind of work that these associa- 
tions are doing, either individually or in 
co-operation with one another, may be 
illustrated by an investigation that 16 of 
them are now carrying on concerning 
the teaching of the subject of physics. 
Each of these associations has appointed 
a committee to represent it in the work, 
and all the members of these committees 
have organized into one large committee 
or commission. This commission con- 
sists of 60 members, 56 physics teachers 
and 4 specialists in the theory and prac- 
tice of education. A year was devoted 
to the gathering of information by means 
of a distribution of printed questionaires, 
each of which, after the first, contained 
a summary of the answers to the ques- 
tions in the preceding one, besides fur- 
ther questions for consideration. In this 
way there has been carried on a sort of 
running discussion, to which more than 
500 physics teachers have contributed 
ideas, criticisms and suggestions. 

The subject of physics is, perhaps, at 
present the most prominent and typical 
of all the sciences in the school programs, 
both because of its magnificent oppor- 
tunities to organize in the pupils a 
science that is founded almost exclusive- 
ly on their own daily experiences, and 
because, like the steward who hid his one 
talent in the earth, it has most egregious- 
ly failed to make use of its opportunities 
and has therefore become one of the most 
hated bugbears in the entire school pro- 
gram. 

There can be little doubt that the 
mental muddle evolved by the present 
methods of teaching the elementary phys- 
ics is something appalling. As an exam- 
ple, we may quote an experience of one 
of the State high school examiners on a 
visit to one of the schools under his juris- 
diction. He found two.girls watching a 
pendulum that was swinging in a door- 
way. On asking what they were doing, 
_one of them ventured to reply that they 
were trying to find the center of gravity. 
When asked what center of gravity, the 
the other volunteered the information that 





they were not.trying to find the center 
of gravity of anything, but rather were 
endeavoring to measure gravity. The 
examiner then asked whether they meas- 
ured it in feet, or in pounds, or in quarts, 
or what, and they both confest that 
they did not know, and’ were unwilling 
even to try to guess. 

This example may be extreme, yet we 
will use it, both because the incident actu- 
ally occurred as stated, and also because 
it brings out clearly some of the points 
which need emphasis. 

One of the first points that appears, on 
considering this incident, is the total 
isolation of the problem on which the 
pupils were set to work from any prob- 
lems likely to suggest themselves spon- 
taneously to them from their own ob- 
servation of the phenomena that sur- 
round them and that form part of their 
daily experiences. But even if it is 
granted that the presence of pendulums 
in some clocks is sufficient justification 
for the introduction of this experiment, 
there yet remains that yawning chasm 
between the concrete reality vibrating in 
the doorway and the abstract “gravity” 
which was to be measured by means of 
it—a chasm that may be bridged, even 
for the physicist, only by a rather long 
series of mathematical trusses, struts, ties 
and supports. 

The situation is not ameliorated by the 
fact that the quantity to be determined in 
this case is not measured in simple, 
familiar units, like the pound or the 
quart, but in a strange unit called the 
centimeter per second per second. And 
when all is over, and the work has been 
writen up in the notebook, and is ready 
for presentation as part of the credentials 
for entrance to college, may we not fairly 
pause and ask, “Cui bono?” Is the 
student, because of his having been driv- 
en thru this mill, better prepared to enter 
upon the duties of life and to cope suc- 
cessfully with its problems? Or will his 
experience with experiments of this sort 
tend rather to develop in him not only a 
contempt for science, but also a habit of 
trying to absolve real problems into a 
system of strange abstractions, which, 
because of his having committed to mem- 
ory their names and definitions, seem to 
him to furnish a real solution? 

Other exercises which are usually 
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found in the laboratories of the second- 
ary schools, and which exemplify faults 
similar to the ones just mentioned, are 
those devoted to measuring for measure- 
ment’s own sake, and those which claim 
to enable the student to determine con- 
stants and coefficients of various kinds. 
Since the numerical values to be obtained 
are all known in advance, these experi- 
ments not only lead to results that have 
no real value, but also, what is worse, 
they drill the student into habits of try- 
ing to reproduce, instead of training him 
in the ways that will enable him later to 
produce. 

Perhaps these few instances will suf- 
fice to indicate what are some of the 
most prominent defects in the present 
methods of teaching physics. These are: 
1. The organization of the course about 
phenomena, problems and apparatus that 
are wholly foreign to the daily experi- 
ences and thought of the pupils. 2. The 
treatment.of the phenomena and the solu- 
tion of its problems in terms of a strange 
terminology, based on abstract concepts 
which the pupils are not yet able to com- 
prehend. 3. The encumbering of the 
pupil’s mind with what a recent French 
writer appropriately calls a “baggage des 
mots,” without imparting to him much, 
if any, ability to use his knowledge effec- 
tively. 4. The training that is given in 
habits of reproduction and imitation, at 
the cost of developing powers of produc- 
tion and of individuality. 

There are many other practices that 
have become thoughtlessly habitual in 
the teaching of science, and that injure 
seriously its effectiveness as an instru- 
ment of education. A number of these 
are common to the teaching of science 
and that of the other subjects, for in 
thus diagnosing the weaknesses of sci- 
ence teaching we do not by any means 
wish to infer that the sciences have cor- 
nered all the poor teaching. It is only 
because science possesses such an incom- 
parable wealth of educational materials 
and of educative power that we science 
teachers are more blameworthy than our 
less fortunate colleagues, who are trying 
to make the most of their more limited 
resources. Unlike the stewards in the 
parable, we, who have had five talents 
entrusted to us, have buried them in the 
ground, while others, our classical breth- 





ren, perhaps, who have but one talent 
entrusted to them, are assiduously trad- 
ing and seeking to increase the educa- 
tional purchasing power of their re- 
sources. 

In the light of these facts, what should 
be done to avail ourselves more fully of 
the educative power that is inherent in 
the sciences? This question was submit- 
ted to fifteen hundred physics teachers in 
one of the circulars that have been issued 
by the physics commission. Portion of 
the summary of the 280 answers that 
were received is here given, the numbers 
in parentheses indicating the number of 
teachers who suggested that particular 


idea (Cf. School Review, June, 1906) : 

Physics should be closely co-ordinated with 
the daily life and experiences of the students 
(55). This should not only be done by mak- 
ing the practical applications prominent (40), 
by bringing the work into close contact with 
industtial operations (8), by visiting indus- 
trial plants (8), but should also lead us to 
make the problems simple, concrete, and deal- 
ing with phenomena familiar to the student 
(16), and even to found the discussions on 
the common experiences of the students rather 
than on the laboratory apparatus (14). In 
any case, the value of the principle under con- 
sideration must be evident to the student (14), 
and he must be given a clear understanding 
of the essential points involved (6). We 
must give less theoretical and abstract work, 
and a greater number of applications of the 
theory that is given (20). 

That the method of presentation should be 
accommodated to the mental states of children 
of fourteen to fifteen is suggested by 14, and will 
doubtless be agreed to by all. We should 
always begin with physics in the service of 
humanity, developing the concepts used from 
the everyday experiences, making it less ab- 
stract and more human (5); we chill the 
student’s enthusiasm at the start by confront- 
ing him at once by a (to him) strange set 
of problems and concepts couched in a strange 
terminology (4). The student craves at that 
age the explanations that can be given only 
in the light of the greatest generalizations of 
science; yet these explanations must be ap- 
plied to his immediate activities (3). Hence 
we should cling closely to the largest prin- 
ciples, and let him come to comprehend grad- 
ually their meaning and scope by constant ap- 
plication to his own experiences and prob- 
lems (5). We should introduce vastly more 
historical and biographical matter (14), and 
should show the close bearing of science on 
the world’s progress (7). We should lay 
greater emphasis on the method of thought 
used in scientific work, and less on the ex- 
perimentation (9). 


It is clear from this summary that the 
physics teachers are as yet far from be- 
ing agreed on the needs of the situation. 
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For example, only 55 out of 280 suggest 
close co-ordination of physics with the 
daily life of the student. Yet this is sure- 
ly a very necessary first step in the estab- 
lishment of a new method of teaching 
the subject. Only four see the blasting 
effects of presenting at the start prob- 
lems which are strange to the student, 
and whose solution is couched in a 
strange and abstract terminology. None 
of them has suggested the necessity of 
replacing the training in reproduction by 
one in production; while but twenty see 
the need of teaching the student to apply 
what he has learned. 

These suggestions may be applied 
rather easily to the work of the class- 
room. It is fairly easy there to reverse 
the method of presentation given in most 
texts, and to begin with a discussion of 
common experiences from which the 
conception of a principle is derived. It 
is not so difficult to make the principles 
thus developed clear and usable by means 
of suitable demonstrations and with the 
help of numerous easy, concrete prob- 
lems, taken from real life. But the prob- 
lem of the laboratory work is more diffi- 
cult, complicated as it is by the posses- 
sion of an equipment designed for the 
particular kind of work that is even now 
stifling the enthusiasm of the students. 

One of the suggestions that has re- 
cently been made with regard to the 
laboratory work seems to offer a promis- 
ing solution of this knotty question. It 
is that the experiments should be so con- 
ducted that the emphasis is placed on the 
efficiency of the device under considera- 
tion rather than on the so-called law 
which the device is supposed to illustrate. 
For éxample, the student should not be 
asked to find the law of the inclined 
plane, but rather to measure the effi- 
ciency of the particular inclined plane 
with which he is working. In the former 
case he tries to eliminate friction—to ab- 
stract the machine into an ideal one— 
and thus to get a result that is never true 
in reality. In the latter case, he tries to 
find out what that particular, concrete, 
real inclined plane can do; i. e., he meas- 
ures how much work must be done in 
raising a certain object thru a certain 
difference of level by means of the plane, 
and compares this result with the work 
that must be done in raising the same ob- 


ject vertically thru the same difference of 
level without the assistance of the plane. 
He thus finds out how “efficient” the 
plane actually is—and efficiency is, after 
all, the central problem in practical life. 

Another simple problem of this sort is 
that of the still. Is it cheaper to distill 
your water and to pay for the gas that 
you burn in doing so, or to buy distilled 
water from the Hydrox Company? 
Here again, the problem is concrete, real, 
related to daily life, and involves the idea 
of efficiency. Incidentally its solution 
also involves the mastery of a number 
of experimental devices usually treated 
separately in the laboratory for the pur- 
pose of preparing the student for the fu- 
ture work of the physicist—a work 
which few ever do, since few become 
physicists. Such work also has the ele- 
ments of production in it, since the result 
is not known in advance. A problem 
like this, therefore, constitutes on a: lim- 
ited scale a scientific research—and the 
spirit of research is the very soul of 
science. 

Still another practical and easily man- 
aged experiment of this sort is that re- 
quired to answer this question: Which 
furnishes the most light for the money, 
an arc lamp, an incandescent lamp, a 
Welsbach, an ordinary gas flame, or a 
candle? Jn solving this problem the 
pupil would again have to use intelligent- 
ly a number of principles that are now 
embodied in the laboratory in a series 
of perfunctory, isolated, easily forgotten 
experiments, few of which are ever ac- 
tually applied to any use by the student 
or illustrate the methods of actually mak- 
ing real tests in real life. 

Examples of this sort may be multi- 
plied indefinitely, each treating of a real 
problem within the comprehension of the 
student; each embodying the practical 
use of several important principles of 
physics; and each not only teaching the 
student the value of definite, quantita- 
tive, concrete information in enabling 
him to judge of the efficiency of any- 
thing, but also giving him a training in 
solving problems by the- methods of 
science—methods which are fast becom- 
ing the cornerstone of our modern com- 
— economic, social and spiritual 
life. 

From the practical point of view, the 
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introduction of this type of laboratory 
work does not necessarily involve a large 
expenditure for new equipment. Thus 
for the problems mentioned, for example, 
very little is needed that does not already 
exist in every high school which makes 
any pretense of giving laboratory work. 
The necessary reorganization of the 
work does, however, necessitate an enor- 
mous amount of work for the teacher— 
a work which he can hardly be expected 
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to do without a considerable allowance 
of free time for its accomplishment. 
Hence, if school authorities wish to fur- 
ther this movement for a more vital 
teaching of physics, the first thing that 
they should do is to so arrange their pro- 
grams that every science teacher who 
gives laboratory instruction has enough 
time to adequately organizé his labora- 
tory and to efficiently care for the ap- 
paratus. 


Curcaco, ILL. 


a Almoner of Christ 


BY HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL 


You will wonder, but, O friend, believe it— 
This sweet tale that I am fain to tell; 

We of little faith can scarce conceive it, 
But this miracle a priest befell. 


Hidden in his breast for swift bestowing 
His last bit of money waiting lay; 
For on Christ’s own errands ever going, 

In His Name he gave it all away. 


Bit by bit his Master still supplied him 
Who his face turned not from any poor; 
Niggard souls there are who might deride him, 
But no blessing enters at their door! 


God, who knoweth, sends just stich a servant 
On his secret service serving Him; 

Slothful souls like us, and unobservant, 
Cannot see the way; our faith is dim. 


Well, this good priest on his round of duty, 
Sad at heart upon that summer day, 

In the heat that scorched the summer’s beauty 
Sought the bedside where a young girl lay. 


Life and death on either hand beholding, 
’T was not strange that she for life besought; 
Life for her meant love and joy’s enfolding, 
Death. the bringing of her youth to naught! 


“Pray,” she whispered, “pray I may recover!” 
Life to her was everything most kind; 
Earth one rose, and every friend a lover; 
She too young or thorn or flaw to find. 


So he prayed, as saints pray, gently pleading, 
Seeing on her brow the signs of death; 

For her endless welfare interceding 
While he begged for her this mortal breath. 


As God’s priest, his holy mission ended, 
From that bed he turned with tears away; 
Thru the stifling streets unconscious wended, 

Save that something seemed his steps to stay. 


Could he do no more to bless or cheer her, 
No small thing upon the earthly side, 
Just to bring his heart to her heart nearer 

While she lingered—lingered, tho denied! 


Pleasant Nature’s vintage to the taste is, 
Sweet the fruit of orchard or of vine; 

Hasting with such haste as sorrow’s haste is, 
Bought he luscious pear and peach and wine. 


“Just (within himself he said) in token 
That my thoughts are with her night and 
d tg 


ay 
All that bit of money quite unbroken 
Spent he for the child who dying lay. 


Homeward then he sped, but thoughtless 
thrusting 
In his breast his hand, what did he find ?— 
He, who ever giving, ever trusting, 
Saw the light where lesser souls are blind! 


Lo! his bit of money, spent, returned him! 
Could it be? Ah, no! he failed to pay! 
Back he went—what tho the hot sun burned 
im, 
And had smitten strong men down that day! 


Vendor, chemist, back to each he hasted, 
For each purchase fain would pay anew; 
“Nay, you paid! you paid!” they each pro- 
tested, 
“T’m not one who'll take what is not due!” 


“Did I pay?” the good priest answered, trem- 


ing, 
All his soul within him strangely stirred; 
Then as if unawed, his awe dissembling, 
Dared he say to them no further word! 


Twas his last, that bit of money; knowing 
This, he knew that it had been restored; 
And between a guard of angels going 
He with them could only praise the Lord! 


PortsmoutH, N. H. 
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Shakespeare 


PROFESSOR JOHNSON’S Shakespeare 
and His Critics’ reviews with sobriety 
and moderation the development of 
Shakespearean opinion in the person of 
its most important representatives from 
Shakespeare’s day to our own and traces 
the gradual formation of what may be 
called the canons of modern Shakespear- 
ean criticism. The book has all the con- 
venience of an abridgement, as well as 
of a continuation, of Professor Louns- 
bury’s “Shakespearean Wars,” which 
deals with the critical controversies of 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies alone and too minutely for the 
general reader. At the same time Pro- 
fessor Johnson’s work is wholly his own 
and written altogether from his own 
point of view. As a survey it is rapid 
but not hasty; nor is it a mere compila- 
tion and digest of authorities but contains 
in every case sufficient independent criti- 
cism to orientate the reader. In some in- 
stances, like that of Hamlet in particu- 
lar, the writer’s own comments form 
something of an original contribution of 
themselves. In short, the volume is in 
reality a discussion and a very sugges- 
tive one of the subject from which it 
takes its name. On the whole Professor 
Johnson seems to think that the popular 
estimate of Shakespeare was at first in 
advance of the literary, and that the 
superiority of modern criticism has con- 
sisted in recognizing that Shakespeare’s 
popularity and stage-effectiveness is a 
thing to be explained and not disputed 
or ignored. 


The new edition of Mr. Lee’s standard 
biography of Shakespeare’ is simply a 
revision of the original. The changes 
are few, tho of some little interest. There 
is a new preface with an account of the 
four Shakespearean discoveries which 
have been brought to light since the first 
edition was issued ten years or so ago. 
In addition some errors have been cor- 

1SHAKESPEARE AND His Critics. By Charles F. 
Johnson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


2A Lire or WittiaM SHAKESPEARE. By Sidney 
Lee. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
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rected ; a few insertions have been made 
in the text and the footnotes in accord- 
ance with some slight shifts of opinion ; 
and the bibliography has been brought up 


to date. On the whole the volume has 
been augmented in one way or another 
by about forty pages; and while none of 
the changes are of great significance, it 
is very well that a handbook like this 
should be accurately levelled up from 
time to time. 

It is ill-knowing how to take a humor- 
ist when he writes of serious subjects. 
Otherwise it would be natural to suppose 
that Mr. Clemens in his skit on Shakes- 
peare’ had set out to hoist the Baconians 
with their own petard. At all events for 
the ingenuous reader he has come pretty 
near to reducing the Baconian theory to 
an absurdity. In saying the most that 
can be said for it, he has delivered a fee- 
ble argument with such violence as to 
make it seem like an exquisite parody. 
To be sure the Baconian himself is but 
slightly susceptible to the refinements of 
irony, whether conscious or unconscious ; 
but is it conceivable that even he can miss 
the following characteristic innuendo? 


The bust, too—there in the Stratford Church. 
The precious bust, the priceless bust, the calm 
bust, the serene bust, the emotionless bust, with 
the dandy moustache, and the putty face, un- 
seamed of care—that face which has looked 
passionlessly down upon the awed pilgrim for 
a hundred and fifty years, and will still look 
down upon the awed pilgrim three hundred 
more, with the deep, deep, deep, subtle, subtle, 
subtle expression of a bladder. 

Mr. Swinburne’s three plays’ are 
“Lear,” “Othello” and “Richard II.” 
The upshot of the paper on “Lear” seems 
to be that “social revolution” is “the 
watchword of the gospel according 
to Shakespeare.” The point of the 
“Othello” consists in a comparison 
with Cinthio’s ‘““Hecatommithi” to show 
that if Shakespeare has not used 
the effective device by which the vil- 
lain of the Italian “novel”? gets hold of 
Desdemona’s handkerchief by playing 





8Is SHAKESPEARE Deap? By Mark Twain. New 
York: Harper & Bros. $1.25. 
*THREE LAYS OF SHAKESPEARE. By Algernon 


Charles Swinburne. New York: Harper & Bros. 75 


cents. 
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upon her affection for his child, the rea- 
son for the alteration is that “in Shake- 
speare’s world, as in nature’s, it is im- 
possible that monsters should propagate,” 
and hence the Shakespearean Iago has 
no son to make use of. These curiosities 
of criticism are couched in Mr, Swin- 
burne’s usual grandiose and incontinent 
style of emphasis, while in his “Richard 
II” he is a little more temperate in point- 
ing out with rather better reason the ele- 
giac and lyric qualities of the drama, 
which he ascribes to the influence of 
Greene. 

Mr. Foster describes his word-book" 
very fairly as “a glossary of archaic 
forms and varied usages of words em- 
ployed by Shakespeare.” It is in no sense 
a complete concordance or lexicon to the 
poet, but is intended to anticipate his 
verbal difficulties and tobe serviceable, ac- 
cording to the compiler’s own suggestion, 
as a substitute for the linguistic notes 
with which texts are frequently over- 
crowded. As such it is sufficiently com- 
pact and comprehensive. At the same 
time it appears to have let some doubt- 
ful words slip thru altogether. It con- 
tains, for instance, a reflex, but no reflec- 
tion, On the other hand, we cannot but 
regard it as an injury to poetry to assign 
the metaphorical use of a word a literal 
definition as tho it were after all nothing 
but another exact application of the term. 
Such turns, if they cannot be left to the 
intelligence of the reader, might be dis- 
tinguished in some way from the mots 
propres. 

On account of the great number of 
sources in the case of “Richard III’— 
there are eight quartos of the play to 
take into consideration in addition to the 
folio—this new volume of the Variorum 
Shakespeare’ is provided with a patch- 
work text, the additions of the quartos 
being incorporated with the reading of 
the first folio and indicated by asterisks, 
while irregularities in the quartos them- 
selves are pointed out in the notes. As 
usual, the volume is remarkable for the 
completeness of material which makes the 
edition an indispensable possession to the 
Shakespearean, including the pertinent 





54 SwHaKeESPEARE Worv-Boox. By John Foster. 
New York: E. P. Dfitton & Co. $3.00. 

°Tue Tracepy oF RicHARD THE TuiRv. Edited by 
Horace Howurd Furness, Jr. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $4.00. 


passages from Hall’s “Chronicle” and a 
reproduction of “The True Tragedie of 
Richard the Third,” the older play on the 
same subject. 
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The City of Jerusalem. By Col. C. R. Con- 
der. New York. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


$4. 

There is no one better equipped than 
Colonel Conder to sum up in a single vol- 
ume all that has been accomplished in 
and around Jerusalem by the archeolo- 
gists-of the last half century, for he has 
taken part in this work more or less since 
1872, and writes understandingly of all 
that has been done. He points to the 
fact that we have Hezekiah’s own in- 
scription in the Siloam inscription, and 
the text forbidding the Gentiles to en- 
ter the court of Herod’s Temple, as dis- 
covered by M. Clermont-Ganneau, as 
well as many later inscriptions. The vol- 
mume will, however, be best appreciated 
by those who wish to know precisely how 
much (or how little) has been done at 
Jerusalem, and many a reader will lay 
the volume aside wondering why so lit- 
tle has been accomplished of a definite 
character. He does not know the diffi- 
culties surrounding the conducting of 
excavations in the Holy City, and espe- 
cially under the regime of Abdul Hamid. 
The author points out the reasons for the 
confusion in topography, and the enor- 
mous difficulties connected with the ex- 
cavation of a city in which there are 
some six strata of buildings belonging to 
different periods. Add to this that Jeru- 
salem is still inhabited, and is regarded 
with special reverence by the adherents 
of three great creeds, and the difficulties 
of thoro excavation are easily discernible. 
As a consequence traditions have been 
relied upon to a very large extent in lo- 
cating the sacred sites in and about Jeru- 
salem, and these are disposed of in a sin- 
gle chapter, which shows how little trust 
is to be reposed upon them, 


Js 


The Federal Civil Service as a Career. By 
El Bie Kean Foltz. New York: D. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The author of this book is an em- 
ployee in the Federal civil service and 
has gathered his information at first 
hand. In exhibiting the conditions of 
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employment in the executive depart- 
ments of the national Government, he 
has performed a task of great benefit to 
the general public as well as to those 
contemplating entering the Federal civil 
service. The “spoils” system of former 
times has left an impression on the pub- 
lic mind that Government employees are 
not only well paid and have an “easy 

‘ime,” but also are given ample oppor- 

‘unities of advancement to high places in 

she service. This, however, is a wide- 

spread popular fallacy. Since places in 
he executive departments are no longer 
filled thru the personal patronage of its 
individual members, Congress is slow to 
pass legislation tending to encourage 
efficient men to enter or remain in the 
civil service. In fact, except in a rela- 
tively few instances, salaries and condi- 
tions of employment in the various de- 
partments have not been changed for 
half a century, regardless of the new ad- 
justments required by the constantly ex- 
panding activities of the national Gov- 
ernment and the increasingly serious and 
difficult character of the work required 
of the departmental employees. The 
effect of all this is to discourage efficient 
men from remaining in the service. As 
the author points out, the Federal civil 
service is made up largely of men who 
are either incapable of succeeding in 
other lines of work, or who are merely 
in the service because of the opportunity 
it gives for training and equipping them- 
selves for more lucrative occupations. 

The educational institutions at the na- 

tion’s capital are crowded each year by 

Government employees of the latter 

class. 

rm) 

The Psychology of Singing. A Rational 
Method of Voice Culture Based on a 
Scientific Analysis of All Systems, An- 
cient and Modern. By David C. Taylor. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

This is a remarkable treatise—it may 
be an epochal book in its field. Almost 
without exception the modern teachers 
of singing pay little or no attention to 
the psychology of singing. By attempt- 
ing to instruct pupils in the intelligent 
operation and management of the mus- 
cles of their vocal mechanism these 
teachers pride themselves on _ their 

“scientific” methods. Mr. Taylor says 

this is all wrong. He holds that psychol- 





ogy is of equal importance with anatomy 
and acoustics as an element of vocal sci- 
ence. “Like every other voluntary mus- 
cular operation, tone production is sub- 
ject to the psychological laws of control 
and guidance.” By setting before us 
consecutively (1) a review of modern 
methods, (2) a critical analysis of cer- 
tain theories of the vocal action which 
receive much attention in practical in- 
struction, (3) a summary of all present 
knowledge of the voice, and (4) a com- 
parison of the scientific and empirical 
methods of teaching, he develops his 
theory that first of all the pupil must 
form a perfect ideal of tone, and that 
this ideal is the prime requisite in the 
teacher ; that thereafter the work of the 
pupil is to sing until he gets that tone 
and the work of the teacher is to guide 
him in doing it. In short, his aim is to 
prove the scientific soundness of instruc- 
tion by imitation. He believes that this 
was the old Italian method, and probably, 
rightly. He points out that the correct 
vocal action is naturally and instinctively 
adopted by the voice without any atten- 
tion being paid to the operations of the 
vocal mechanism, and he would abandon 
all attempts at mechanical vocal manage- 
ment. Thus he would make the study 
of singing chiefly artistic and spiritual 
instead of purely technical. No doubt 
many a singing teacher will combat this 
as revolutionary; but Mr. Taylor’s book 
is lucid and convincing. It is stimu- 
lating, too, and can hardly fail to accom- 
plish a deal of good. 


& 
The Lawrences of the Punjab. By Freder- 
ick P. Gibbon. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Pp. xxi, 350. $1.50. 

Lord Lawrence and his elder brother, 
Sir Henry Lawrence, for nearly fifty 
years have enjoyed in the esteem of their 
fellow countrymen a high place among 
the builders of the British Empire. The 
heroic, unselfish character of the two 
brothers, the part taken by them in the 
terrible days of the Indian Mutiny, and 
the tragic death of Sir Henry Lawrence, 
while he was holding Lucknow as.a bar- 
rier against the rebel Sepoys, have en- 
deared the Lawrences to the hearts of 
all who love noble deeds. Mr. Gibbon 
has, therefore, rendered a real service to 
his country and to all the English-speak- 











ing world in presenting the history of 
their lives in this handy, attractive little 
volume. Mr. Gibbon does more than tell 
the story of the two brothers. In fact, 
without doing more, the story could not 
have been told, for the lives of the Law- 
rences required a background, and the 
background is one with which the read- 
ing public is in general little familiar. In 

Mr. Gibbon’s pages the reader is given 

a comprehension of the land, the peoples 

and the problems of India—land, peoples 

and problems which are not uniform 
over the whole of the great peninsula, 
not even in the region of the Punjab, 
which was the scene of most of the ac- 
tivities of the Lawrences, but which offer 
the widest range of varieties and com- 
plexities. The story also makes clear 
how Great Britain won her Indian Em- 
pire; how, by a series of accidents inci- 
lent to the operations of a peaceful 
\rading company, the supreme authority 
over three hundred millions of people, 
some utterly savage, some barbarous, 
and some boasting of centuries of culture 
antedating the first glimmerings of civ- 
ilization in Europe, passed to the British 
Crown. 
& 

The Journal of an Expedition Across Vene- 
zuela and Colombia, 1906-1907. By 
Hiram Bingham. New Haven: Yale Pub 
lishing Co. 

Inorder to properly appreciate the 
work of Bolivar, in leading an army 
from Caracas to Bogota in 1819, the 
author of this book decided that he must 
follow the same route. Accordingly he 
spent four months in crossing the Llanos 
and the Andes, visiting the battlefields 
of Carabobo and Boyaca. Tho less 
famous than the historic marches of 
Napoleon and Hannibal, the expedition 
of Bolivar met with natural obstacles 
fully as great, and the result was the 
final expulsion of Spanish power from 
Colombia. . It is unfortunate that the 
author adhered to the form of a diary 
in presenting his narrative. The de- 
scriptive chapter on Caracas is marred 
by twenty-five or more date headings 
and inconsequential details, and the 
same fault is noticeable elsewhere, 
where the continuity of ideas is- broken 
up by the daily entries. Had the author 


used the diary to refresh his memory, 





‘tute the chief difficulties. 
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and written the account of his trip in 
regular book form, it would have made 
the work more readable and more valu- 
able. Even as it stands the volume is 
one of great intefest, and the numerous 
photographs are excellent. A map of 
the country traversed, in the form of a 
folder, is also a good feature. 


J 


The Playhouse and the Play. And Other 
Addresses concerning the Theater and 
Democracy in America. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25 net. 

This is a sturdy plea for the uncom- 
mercialized theater by the author of 
“Mater,” “Jeanrte d’Arc” and “Sappho 
and Phaon.” No halfway measures ap- 
peal to Mr. Percy MacKaye. Above and 
beyond such privately subsidized 
schemes as the New Theater, planned to 
continue in America the best tradition of 
European dramatic art, he outlines his 
generous dream of a civic theater for the 
people—a true organ of democracy, 
wherein the soul of the New World shall 
find voice. He ardently hopes for our 
present age what Shakespeare achieved 
for the Elizabethans or what Sophocles 
and Aristophanes did for the Athenians. 
To attain this happy result, let us remind 
Mr. MacKaye, only three requisites are 
lacking : (1) Audiences, (2) playwrights, 
(3) actors. These, and not the mere 
physical building and maintenance of 
municipally endowed playhouses, consti- 
Meantime we 
should like to see the municipal experi- 
ment tried. Would the actors (like po- 
licemen). have political pulls, and would 
“Big Tim Sullivan” or “Battery Dan” 
Finn be chosen by Tammany as the first 
director? Or, if the reformers captured 
the enterprise, would the latter ship- 
wreck it by trying to “educate” the pub- 
lic instead of amusing it? Fortunate 
were the municipal theater if managed 
as capably as the municipal Carnegie 
libraries; thrice fortunate if its projec- 
tors, while recreating new audiences, 
playwrights and actors out of hand, at- 
tempted no Icarian flights. Let us wel- 
come the poetic drama so warmly cham- 
pioned by Mr. MacKaye, but let us not 
forget that the art characteristic of this 
age is pedestrian, and that we must creep 
and walk before we can fly. 
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Literary Notes 


....Those who hold the popular idea that 
dolls are of no interest to amy one but children 
will have their minds expanded on the subject 
by reading The Doll Book (Outing Pub. Co. 
$3), in which Miss Laura B. Starr describes 
her own collection and tells how Elizabeth, 
Wilhelmina, Mary Stuart and other queens 
have loved dolls, and how anthropologists have 
studied their history and significance. 

....The first part of Volume II of Dr. G. 
Carotti’s History of Art, translated by Beryl 
de Zoete, just issued, deals with early Chris- 
tian and neo-Oriental art, and with European 
art north of the Alps during the first centuries 
of the Christian era, when in the East Byzan- 
tine art continued to flourish, while in the West 
Carolingian art gradually emerged from the 
Dark Ages, to be followed by Romanesque 
and Gothic, in France, England, Germany, 
Flanders, Italy, Spain and Portugal. The sec- 
ond part of this Volume II will be devoted to 
Italian art from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century. Dr. Carotti’s work is chiefly intended 
as a general survey of the subject and as a 
preparatory introduction to more detailed 
study. This purpose it serves excellently well, 
the illustrations, while much smaller than one 
could wish, being, on the whole, adequate. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co., 16mo., $1.50 net.) 

....lhe Am ha-aretz; the Ancient Hebrew 
Parliament. A chapter in the constitutional 
history of Ancient Israel. By Mayer Sulz- 
berger. 8vo., pp. 96. Philadelphia: Julius H. 
Greenstone. The purpose of this very acute 
and interesting study is to show that during 
the period of the Jewish kings they were not 
without a parliament, such as they had pos- 
sessed in the Edah of the Mosaic and subse- 
quent period, and corresponding to the elder- 
ship after 200 B. C. This was the Am ha-aretz, 
wrongly translated people of the land. They 
were the leaders of the people, and the author 
very persuasively interprets accordingly the 
story of the killing of Athaliah. The Am ha- 
aretz had earlier existed among the Hittites, 
and to them Abraham appealed for his pur- 
chase of the Cave of Machpelah. We recom- 
mend this thin volume to students of Jewish 
antiquities. 


& 
Pebbles 


THE VISIT OF THE WISE MAN. 


1. There was a man sent by Tue INpDE- 
PENDENT, whose name was Slosson. 

2. The same came to observe and criticise, 
and behold, he knew it all. 

3. And he wrote a book concerning the 
habits, both good and bad, of the student body, 
and also of the faculty and preceptors. 

4. And he iifted up his eyes, and behold, 
there was a system and they called it the Pre- 
ceptorial System. 

5. And the man Slosson thought thereon, 
and lo, it was very good. 

6. And it was so, that when he wrote the 
book, he put in it many things concerning the 
Preceptorial System. 

_7. . And he spoke of the Preceptors that they 
live in the dormitories, of whom some remain 
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unto this day, but the greater part have gone 
to Paradise. 

8. But of the Preceptors that live at the 
ends of the earth, even on Mercer Street and 
on Stockton Street, and in Broadmead, of 
these, verily, said he nothing. 

g. And to prove his point, he gave refer- 
ences in the University Catalog and the Lit. 

10. Now it came to pass that when he had 
made an end of writing on this subject, that 
he lifted up his eyes again, and behold there 
came unto him a student, having in his hands 
a book. Now the book was the University 
Directory; and as he went he searched dili- 
gently, till he had found the name of his Pre- 
ceptor. Now the Preceptor lived hard by the 
University Field. 

11. And the man Slosson lifted up his 
voice, and saluted the student, saying: “Ho, 
my boy,” and the student turned himself, and 
came unto Slosson, for he said unto himself, 
“T will now go and see what is this new thing 
that has come to Princeton, and t’ell with my 
Preceptor.” 

12. For he knew not that it was Slosson. 

13. And Slosson asked him concerning the 
life of the students, and the student answered 
him, according as he knew the answer, for 
he was a Sophomore, and withal ruddy and of 
a fair countenance. 

14. And Slosson said: “Tell me now, I 
pray thee, what is the difference between a 
frat and an upper class club, and wherein do 
they differ from the clubs at Harvard?” 

15. And when he spoke of Upper Class 
Clubs, the student blushed, for he was a 
Sophomore, and said: “Behold, the frats eat 
you and sleep you, the Princeton clubs eat you 
but don’t sleep you, and the Harvard clubs 
don’t do either.” 

16. And it came to pass that when Slosson 
heard this he rejoiced, and said: “Lo, thou 
hast an admirable mastery of the language.” 

17. And when he had made an end of 
speaking of clubs, they went together until 
they came to a place where there were many 
Sophomores and Freshmen gathered together. 

18. Now there was much grass in that 
place. 

19. Then Slosson and the Student lifted up 
their eyes and lo the Freshmen sat on the 
grass, and made as if they rowed; and there 
were toothpicks in their hands. 

20. And the Sophomores laughed them to 
scorn. 

21. And one of the Freshmen lifted up his 
voice and said: “How can we row without 
oars, for behold, this is but a toothpick!” And 
he broke it with his fingers. 

22. And all the Sophomores puckered up 
their lips and whistled. 

23. Then said Slosson: “Why do they this? 
for the Freshman hath said nothing amiss.” 

24. But they said: “He is fresh.” 

25. Now Slosson wondered greatly, seeing 
the Freshmen obey the Sophomores in what- 
soever they command. 

26. For it seemed to him to be unfair. 

27. And they answered and said unto Slos- 
son: “Behold, the Freshmen like it.’ And he 
was sore amazed. 

28. And the following month he visited 
Stanford University—The Princeton Tiger. 
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THE semi-annual index of THe INDE- 
PENDENT is now ready and will be sent 
free to any subscriber who will notify us 
he wants a copy. Of course, those who 
return us their twenty-six issues for 
binding will have the index included. 


ot 
The Assertion of Self-Respect 


WE do not know how much truth there 
was in the newspaper reports of a snub- 
bing administered by Orville and Wilbur 
Wright to certain patronizing Congress- 
men who went down to Fort Meyer, os- 
tensibly to show their interest in an in- 
vention that might come in for a govern- 
mental appropriation, in reality, probably, 
to take a day off, and do the heavy stand- 
ing around while the Wrights tried to 
fly. For our present purposes it doesn’t 
matter whether or not the august Sena- 
tors and Representatives were told that 
they were in the way, and had better go 
back to Washington and attend to their 
own job. If they were, we are glad of it. 
But the text is just as good, whether the 
incident happened or not. 

For the little sermon that we want to 
preach from the text is, that we need here 
in the United States a little more of that 








good old English bluntness on the part 
of modest men and women who know 
their own worth, when men and women 
of the arrogant sort get in the way or try 


to be patronizing. Our observation is 
that nowhere in the world are men and 
women of exceptional intellectual attain- 
ments so lacking in self-assertion as they 
are in the United States, and that no- 
where else in the world are the upstarts, 
whose one source of power is their 
money, so ridiculously important in their 
own eyes. When the man of worth and 
the man of arrogance are brought into 
personal relations, the immediate result is 
a situation full of possibilities for the 
funny man or the cartoonist, but unfor- 
tunate as a factor in our social order. 
The man of worth fails to exert influ- 
ence, and the upstart is permitted to “run 
things.” 

This phenomenon is a comparatively 
new one in American life. Wherever one 
opens the documents of American his- 
tory before the Civil War, he is sure to 
discover interesting incidents proving the 
sense of dignity and real self-respect of 
the American farmer, mechanic, mer- 
chant, teacher, physician or clergyman. 
It was something in man himself that, in 
those days, was regarded as worth while 
and worthy of respect. Today, money is 
power, and not only does the man with 
money push himself into prominence and 
dictatorship, but also the man of personal 
worth holds his tongue and lets the up- 
start brag and boss. 

It takes a certain amount of courage 
for an individual, face to face with a per- 
son politically or financially prominent, 
to tell him to stay on his own reservation 
and mind his own business. Americans 
have been inclined to regard the English- 
man’s habitual manifestation of this par- 
ticular kind of courage as a disagreeable 
quality. Perhaps it is. But we are con- 
vinced that it is a necessary quality, and 
that its cultivation is an essential part of 
that eternal vigilance which is the price 
of liberty. We believe that the men and 
women of intellectual worth in America 
ought to cultivate it as an act of public 
duty, even at some sacrifice of their own 
feelings, 

It takes no great courage perhaps, but 
it takes a certain willingness to speak 
unpleasant truths about the great ones 
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of the earth, to repeat from time to time 
that our Senators and Representatives 
at Washington are not always to be 
reckoned worthy representatives of 
the American people, and are quite 
proper persons for men of parts, like the 
Wright brothers, to snub when they get 
in the way. We say these disparaging 
things, not just for the sake of being un- 
pleasant, but because we profoundly be- 
lieve in government by and for the peo- 
ple, and hope that the people can be made 
to realize the practical truth that a vul- 
gar, ignorant person, who has accumu- 
lated money by questionable means, does 
not become a statesman, or even a gen- 
tleman, by so simple a procedure as 
working a State Legislature until it elects 
him to the United States Senate, or that 
a ward boss or district leader who gets 
elected to the House of Representatives 
does not necessarily know more about 
important matters of public policy than 
the mechanic, the doctor, or the grocer 
does, who stays at home and unpreten- 
tiously attends to business. 

It is fatal to republican institutions to 
substitute respect for success in “getting 
there,” for respect for‘personal worth. 
And the men and women who are con- 
scious of their own personal worth must 
do their part demanding and command- 
ing the respect which belongs to them. 

a 
Another Essay After Church 
Unity 

Ir was after the pronouncement for 
Church unity by the Episcopalian Con- 
vention at Chicago some twenty years 
ago, on the basis of the Quadrilateral, 
afterward revised and adopted at Lam- 
beth Palace, that the Presbyterians at- 
tempted a long conference with the Epis- 
copalians on that basis. Nothing came of 
it, for the fourth plank of the Quadrilat- 
eral was the Historic Episcopate, and 
they could not agree as to what it was. 
The Episcopalians claimed to have it and 
so did the Presbyterians, but they could 
not agree that both had it. The Episco- 
palians would not allow that the ordina- 
tion of Presbyterian ministers was by a 
valid historic Episcopate, and so the 
correspondence ended in failure. As if 

God cares how preachers are ordained ! 


The bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion meeting at Lambeth Palace last 
year made a further, but somewhat 
vague, expression of the desire for the 
unity of the Christian Church in its vari- 
ous divisions; and they recommended 
that meetings of ministers and laymen of 
different Christian bodies be held at con- 
venient centers to promote a cordial mu- 
tual understanding. 

A first meeting in accordance with this 
recommendation has been held in Hart- 
ford between Congregationalists and 
Episcopalians, called by the Conference 
of Congregational Churches of Connecti- 
cut. We may presume that it was initi- 
ated by Dr. Newman Smyth, who, tho he 
so vigorously opposed corporate union 
with the United Brethren and the Meth- 
odist Protestants, has written much in 
favor of a compromise with Episco- 
palians. With him, on the Congrega- 
tional side, were Judge Simeon E, Bald- 
win and the Rev. Frederick W. Greene; 
and they were met, individually, by 
Bishop Brewster, of Connecticut, and the 
Episcopal clergymen, Dr. Francis Good- 
win, of Hartford, and Drs. William R. 
Huntington and William M. Grosvener, 
of New York. They discussed the dif- 
ferences between the two bodies that 
must be solved in order to realize Chris- 
tian unity and fellowship. It is interest- 
ing to consider their conclusions, which 
are not offered as final, but as tentative 
and in the form of questions. 

And first, as to Worship. They ask 
whether it may not be proper that the 
Episcopal Church should recognize “in 
the congregations such freedom in 
worship as rhight be congenial and habit- 
ual among them.” That is a good sug- 
gestion, and good because it means unity 
by comprehensive liberty. 

The next point is Church membership. 
It is suggested to Episcopalians that con- 
firmation does not constitute church 
membership, and that the Episcopal ru- 
bric requiring confirmation applies mere- 
ly to their own children and catechumens, 
and so is no bar to unity with other 
bodies which have no such practice. This 
suggestion is also good, for it looks to 
tolerance under the law of comprehen- 
sive liberty. 

Next as to Administrative Unity, They 
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ask whether the Episcopate might not be 
“adapted to other Christian Churches as 
an organ of fellowship and a means of 
executive unity in their common Chris- 
tian interests.” Probably it could; cer- 
tainly it has been in part ; but, as with the 
previous points, comprehensive liberty to 
do as they please in administration is a 
better basis of unity. 

The next is Self-Government of Indi- 
vidual Churches. They suggest that 
churches be allowed self-government in 
local interests, “while general advisory 
functions, and some degree of Episcopal 
direction, should be secured in matters 
pertaining to the common work and wel- 
fare of the Church.” That is feasible 
and essential; but under the conditions 
of comprehensive liberty would it not 
have been possible to recognize such 
Episcopal supervision as already existing 
in the common work of both Churches? 

Finally comes the question of Ordina- 
tion, which involves the interpretation of 
the Historic Episcopate. Here they were 
on ticklish ground, and the influence of 
Dr. Newman Smyth is patent in the sug- 
gestion which he has for some time been 
pressing, and which is here put forward. 
It is proposed that ministers of other 
Churches receive “additional authoriza- 
tion conferred by the bishops” of the 
Episcopal Church; while “additional or 
enlarged authority could thus be con- 
ferred upon the ministry of different re- 
ligious bodies,” this being “a long step 
taken toward the attainment of outward, 
visible unity.” Certainly it would be a 
step toward visible unity if all other de- 
nominations should accept ordination by 
Episcopal bishops; but there is another 
way which may be better and more 
brotherly, that the Episcopalians -should 
accept the ordination these Churches al- 
ready possess. The only reason for ask- 
ing reordination is that the present ordi- 
nation is thought to be defective. But 
those denominations do not hold it to be 
defective and inferior. They allow no 
primacy to any other Church, and it will 
be perfectly futile to attempt to persuade 
them to come under the Episcopal au- 
thority. They would not seem to assent, 
even for unity—no, not for an hour— 
that their ministers must depend on a 
historic succession of palmar grace, any 
more than Paul would consent, for the 
sake of unity, that Titus should be cir- 


cumcised. There is only one condition 
of unity, and that is of comprehensive 
liberty. 

It may amuse Dr. Smyth to confer 
along this line, but no more will come out 
of it than when some years ago Dr. 
Smith, of Baltimore, wrestled with the 
same problem in behalf of the Presby- 
terians. There are just two kinds of 
unity, and we are working for both. One 
is by corporate union, such as that of the 
Presbyterian and the Cumberland Pres- 
byterian Church; and such as the union 
of the Presbyterians and the Congrega- 
tionalists in South India. That is abso- 
lute unification, and the best thing where 
possible. The other way is by federation, 
like that already achieved by the Federal 
Council of Churches. That is on the 
basis of comprehensive liberty. Congre- 
gationalists may claim under it that their 
pastors are historic bishops, and Episco- 
palians can claim that their bishops are of 
a peculiar order of the third degree of 
superiority. But each allows the others 
to hold their views, and yet each fellow- 
ships each, as all parts of the great 
Church of Christ. The Connecticut Con- 
ference of Churches will do better work 
in strengthening and localizing the Fed- 
eration than it can in seeking union by 
discrediting its spiritual liberty. And we 
end with the question how the Connecti- 
cut clergy are to be assured that they 
will get the true ordination. The largest 
Episcopal authority, that of Rome, has 
refused to recognize Anglican ordination 
as valid. But the validity of ordinations! 
What an empty question to be concerned 


about ! 
& 


The Political Murder in England 


Tuat the act of a foolish, inflamed 
youth in London should affect the Brit- 
ish policy in India we cannot believe, 
but that it should produce a tremendous 
impression we can well understand. 
iingland has not for a long time suf 
fered from political assassinations. They 
have had them in years past in Ireland; 
and in Spain, France, Italy and Russia 
they may be expected at any time; and 
the police are as careful to protect Czars, 
Sultans, Emperors, Kings and Presi- 
dents as we are in our unfortunate coun- 
try, where the President goes nowhere 
without two Secret Service men close al 


































































hand. But now a misguided fanatic 
“patriot,” proud to die for his country, 
has in the most public way shot and 
killed a leading adviser of the Secretary 
of State for India, and from now Lord 
Morley himself will go guarded against 
the danger of assassination. 

There is in India, particularly in Ben- 
gal, a comparatively small number of 
students and agitators, whose passion is 
directed against England. They have 
been guilty of several murders of offi- 
cers of the Government. They think 
that they are opprest, and they argue 
that political murders are no murders at 
all, but are most honorable acts of war. 
Those who are induced to do such acts 
are told that they are heroes and that 
their names will be acclaimed as of 
patriot martyrs in the day when India 
becomes free of British tyranny. Among 
tle Hindus in England, particularly stu- 
dents, there is a small number of such 
youths, and it is one of them who has 
been guilty of this crime, a crime which 
will be held detestable by the great mass 
of intelligent Hindus as well as by the 
English people. 

Unfortunately, there are a few such 
misguided Hindus in this country. They 
do not preach murder, so far as we 
know, but they preach the language 
which might lead to it. They tell fear- 
ful stories of oppression and poverty. 
Every evil, every famine, is charged to 
British rule. They falsify the facts as 
to taxation and commerce. They have 
found Americans to join with them in 
this campaign against Great Britain. 
Only the other day the report came of 
an American known here for his part in 
this work who has been expelled from a 
London hotel for his activity in this 
matter. We have had occasion to ob- 
serve the efforts made by some of these 
agents here to mislead public opinion. 
Much more will they be active in Eng- 
land, with other bands of them in Paris. 
and now we have the natural result in 
assassination. 

But the British Government and the 
British people are too sane to reverse 
their generous policy because of this sad 
crime. Tord Morley has given India in- 
creased self-government, and it is the 
plan to add fresh measures as fast as 
possible. Tt is not generally considered 
how large a part of India—over one- 
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third—is administered by native rulers. 
In 1882-84 the elective principle was ex- 
tended, in larger or smaller measure, all 
over India for local self-government ; 
and within the last year the Council of 
the Governor-General, which adminis- 
ters the Government, has been made 
representative of the native Indians, ‘as 
well as of the British residents. Indeed, 
there is no office—legislative, adminis- 
trative or judicial, below that of Gover- 
nor-General—that is not: held by native 
Indians. We do not mean to say that 
this process of self-government is not 
likely to go much further, but it has al- 
ready gone about as far as is now safe 
for the peace of the country. 

We must not be surprised at such out- 
breaks of ignorant fanaticism. It is a 
part of the froth of yeasty liberty. We 
shall discover it in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. It comes not because we 
govern, for there are the same outbreaks 
and murders and revolutions in similar 
populations, like Cuba and Venezuela, 
which have self-government. Against 
violence there must be repression; yet it 
must be the policy of Great Britain to 
give native races under her government 
as rapidly as possible the same self-rule 
as is allowed to Canada. But this means 
first general education, which is a slow 
process. Under the same principles, our 
own Government should not hold Porto 
Rico and the Philippines independently 
as subject colonies, but should develop 
local self-government, until they shall be 
received, before very long, as Terri- 
tories, and later as equal States of the 
Union. With them education is being 
rapidly extended, and the use of the 
English language, which is the chief 
factor in producing a common civiliza- 
tion and culture. 

a 


Commissioner Leupp’s Service 


THERE are only about 300,000 Indians 
in the country, but they count large in 
national obligation. For this reason, it 
is well to make record of the ablest and 
most intelligent administration of the 
Indian Bureau, under the direction of 
Commissioner Leupp. He resigns on ac- 
count of his health, to he suceeded by his 
first assistant, Mr. Valentine. 

Commissioner Leupp did not enter on 
his service like all his predecessors after 
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the first one, quite ignorant*of his busi- 
ness, for he was chosen by President 
Roosevelt wholly because he was devoted 
to their interests. His aim has been to 
encourage the Indians rather than to 
force them into civilized self-support. 
The list of improvements he has made 
in these four and a half years is a long 
one. We may mention some of them: 
He began by starting an employment bu- 
beau, by which Indians needing work 
and work needing laborers, mainly off 
the reservations, are brought together. 
As a result, thousands of Indians can be 
seen at work on railroads, lumbering, 
teaming, etc., much to their advantage, 
and proving that centuries of hunting do 
not disqualify men for industry. He has 
organized a corps of officers to fight the 
liquor traffic and secured appropriations 
therefor. He has secured the enactment 
of the “Burke Law,” under which, when 
advisable, an Indian can receive his pat- 
ent in fee without waiting twenty-five 
years for his trust patent to expire. Un- 
der this law he becomes a citizen when 
he gets his fee patent instead of his trust 
patent. Also, by another law, the Indian 
may cut loose from his tribe, if compe- 
tent, and have his share of tribal funds 
set apart for him, with its income under 
his control. A matter of high policy is 
his addition to the number of reservation 
day schools, and the reduction in the 
number of non-reservation boarding 
schools. Thus the Indian children are 
allowed to live at home and their par- 
ents feel the influence of the schools 
where their children attend. Of course 
this has been resented by Congressmen 
in whose districts large and profitable 
boarding schools have been supported 
by the Government, and only a part of 
those have been closed which the Com- 
missioner had recommended to be 
dropped. Further, in sparsely settled re- 
gions white children have been allowed 
to attend Indian schools, to the better- 
ment of friendly relations between the 
races. 

Another policy has been the dividing 
the large agencies into smaller ones, so 
that the officer in charge may personally 
know his Indians. 

It has been Commissioner Leupp’s 
policy to open the reservations for set- 
tlement as rapidly as possible, thus bring- 





ing Indians and whites into mutual rela- 
tions as citizens. Nine reservations have 
thus been opened in whole or in part. 
We might mention other improve- 
ments both in the office and in the field. 
The office has been wholly reorganized, 
to its great advantage. Much has been 
done for health, fighting tuberculosis 
and trachoma. There has been estab- 
lished a “roll of honor” for Indians of 
reliable character and ability. Indians no 
longer make signatures Ly “marks,” Lut 
by thumb-prints, avoiding occasion for 
fraud. All these make a record of prog- 
ress which reflects great honor on the 
earnest and intelligent faithfulness with 
which Mr. Leupp has conducted the busi- 
ness of a difficult and not agreeable 


office. 2 
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$9,000,000 a Pound 


THE prices of rare metals quoted to 
astonish the public are usually fictitious ; 
for these elements, not being in demand, 
have no true market value. But one of 
the rarest of them, radium, has so much 
scientific interest and possible practical 
importance that it has become a com- 
mercia! product. We may regard its 
present price as determined by the larg- 
est order ever given for it since its dis- 
covery, the order recently placed by the 
Radium Institute of London with a Cor- 
nish mining company for 7'%4 grams of 
pure radium bromid at the rate of $20 
per milligram. This amount, a little 
more than a quarter of an ounce, is more 
than exists now in all the laboratories 
of the world and it will be a long ind 
arduous process to extract it from the 
pitchblende in which it is diffused in ex- 
tremely minute quantities, about one 
part in 4,000,000. It is to be used in ex- 
perimenting on the cure of cancer, as 
there have been some very encouraging 
reports of the disappearance of super- 
ficial cancers under the influence of its 
radiations. It is, at any rate, natural 
that in seeking a remedy for one of the 
most fatal of diseases we should turn with 
hopeful anticipation to the most power- 
ful of substances. The energy it gives 
off is a million times greater in its sum 
than that produced by the hottest known 
chemical reaction, the union of hydrogen 
and oxygen to form water. Slowly, 
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spontaneously and continuously it de- 
composes, and we know no way of has- 
tening or of checking it. Whether it is 
cooled in liquid air or heated to its melt- 
ing point the change goes on just the 
same. This quarter ounce of radium salt 
will give out enough heat in one hour to 
melt a quarter ounce of ice and in the next 
hour will raise this water to the boiling 
point, and so on, again and again with- 
out cessation for thousands of years, a 
fire without fuel, a realization of the phil- 
osopher’s lamp that the alchemists 
sought in vain. - 

What will be left of it when at the 
end of, say 26,000 years, it ceases its 
mysterious activity, we do not know, nor 
has any person yet seen radium, that is, 
the. metal itself, for not enough of its 
salts have been gathered to prepare it. 
This $750,000 worth that has been or- 
dered will probably never be brought to- 
gether in a single test tube. If it were 
one would not like to be in the same 
room with it. For the faint fire mist 
which would be ever rising from the 
heavy white salt, like a will-o’-the-wisp 
from a swamp, has a potency that no 
man dreamed of a few years ago. This 
emanation will rot away the flesh of a 
living man who comes near it, causing 
gnawing ulcers whether it can cure them 
or not. It will not only break down the 
complex and delicate molecules of or- 
ganic matter but will attack the atom 
itself, changing, it is believed, one metal 
into another, copper, for example, into 
sodium, the fulfilment of another dream 
of the alchemists. And its rays, unseen 
and unfelt by us, are yet strong enough 
to penetrate an armorplate and photo- 
graph what is behind it. 

But radium is not the most mysterious 
of the elements, but the least so. It is 
giving out the secret that the other ele- 
ments have kept. It suggests to us that 
all the other elements, in proportion to 
their weight, have concealed within them 
. similar stores of energy. Astronomers 
have long dazzled our imaginations by 
calculating the horse-power of the world, 
making us feel cheap in talking about 
our steam engines and dynamos when a 
minutest fraction of the waste dynamic 
energy of the solar system would make 
us all as rich as millionaires. But the 
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heavenly bodies are too big for us to 
utilize. We cannot hitch our wagon to 
a star, unless perhaps it might be called 
that when we run a trolley car with a 
tide-mill. 

And now the chemists have become 
as exasperating as the astronomers, for 
they give us a glimpse of incalculable 
wealth in the meanest substance. For 
wealth is measured by the available en- 
ergy in the world, and if a few ounces 
of anything would drive a steamboat or 
manufacture nitrogenous fertilizer from 
the air, all our troubles would be over. 
But the atom is as much beyond our 
reach as the moon. We cannot rob its 
vault of the treasure. If radium could 
give us the key to it, it would be cheap 
at any price. 

Sd 


The Country Conscience 


Every movement that undertakes to 
improve civic conditions and to give to 
a community better government is sure 
to find sooner or later that there must 
be an appreciation on the part of the pub- 
lic of the needs and worth of change. 
If this be lacking, the effort works 
against such odds as to discourage all 
but the most devoted and the rule of the 
bosses remains unbroken. In the larger 
cities this is especially true, and occasion- 
ally is found a student of economics who 
believes that the rural districts are as 
slow to respond to appeal. The com- 
parative isolation of the people, the lack 
of quick communication thru the press, 
and the self-satisfaction of the average 
farm dweller are pointed out as making 
less forcible the appeals to action. 

Sometimes this seems to be the condi- 
tion and there arise incidents showing 
how agricultural States are suffering 
from unworthy rule long after the way 
has been shown toward correction. But 
on the whole the country conscience is 
sensitive and responsive where the big 
city is not. 

For instance, out in the Middle West a 
few months ago a leading paper in a city 
of 40,000 discovered that the county was 
being robbed thru an extravagant pur- 
chase of systems of filing cases that were 
being sold at exorbitant prices for use 
in the public offices. That it was a steal 
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of many thousand dollars was apparent 
and the paper, determined to save money 
for the taxpayers, gave the facts and 
“spread” the story in its most emphatic 
manner. Day after day it related the 
developments and counted on such an 
awakening as would prevent the consum- 
mation of the deal. It created some talk 
—but not much. It roused the public 
mildly—but men were busy and forgot 
it as the paper was laid aside with the 
morning coffee. The sale was com- 
pleted, the county paid an enormous price 
for mediocre material and somebody 
pocketed the profits. Naturally the 
editor felt that he wasted his effort and 
was discouraged at the outcome. 

The vendors of the filing cases moved 
on to a rural community a hundred miles 
away and opened negotiations for an- 
other sale. In the little country town 
that was the county seat was another edi- 
tor who was not afraid. He had watched 
the fight in the city and sent for a file 
of the papers in which the first exposé 
had been printed. He published the same 
articles, localizing them to fit his home 
conditions, and waited to see what would 
happen. As his paper went out to the 
farms and into the villages the people 
read it and caught its lesson. On the 
following Saturday men were coming to 
town in buggies, in wagons and ori horse- 
back to see the county officials charged 
with the purchase of the new furnish- 
ings. They made their ideas. known 
definitely and distinctly with the result 
that there was a cancellation of the con- 
tract and negotiations ceased. 

The residents of the city and of the 
rural community were much the same 
sart of people with much the same famil- 
iarity of conditions and neither had much 
the advantage over the other in wealth 
or in the business aptitude. Yet in the 
country town and in the communities 
surrounding it there was a conscience 
that did not stop at learning the truth, 
but acted. In the city the truth brought 
only a passing interest and things went 
on much as before. Perhaps the inci- 
dent, if thoroly exposed, might have had 
an effect at the next election, but no such 
response came to the immediate demand 
as was manifest in the rural section. 

Doubtless the habit of being out- 
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spoken, of going directly to the head of 
a matter, has much to do with this differ- 
ence on the part of the country commun- 
ity. The farmer and the dweller in the 
country town brook no red tape, the re- 
sources of so many city officials. The 
office-holder is known to every taxpayer 
and to every voter as a personal ac- 
quaintance, not as a newspaper name or 
as one who sits on the platform in a pub- 
lic meeting. He is called by his first 
name by half the population. He has a 
personal touch that is forbidden to the 
office-holder in the large city—and with 
this comes an added sense of responsi- 
bility promptly responsive to protest. 
The country conscience is something 
that cannot be ignored; the city con- 
science frequently lies dormant and, tho 
realizing conditions, does not instigate 


' definite action. This it is that makes pos- 


sible the frequent charge that our large 
cities are badly governed. They need 
the quickening touch of the country con- 
science that would bring to the rulers a 
vital understanding of their position as 
servants of the people. 

When the farmer, after years of toil 
in the field, moves to town for a well- 
earned rest, he marvels for a time at the 
calmness with which the townspeople ac- 
cept unsatisfactory conditions. He won- _ 
ders why they do not take matters into 
their own hands and bring about a defin- 
ite reform. After a while, and possibly 
after some effort to act himself, he set- 
tles back with his neighbors and things 
go on much as before. His country con- 
science has become seared by the bustle 
and indifference of city life and it takes 
a great crisis to rouse it again. 

It is to the credit of the cities that 
many of them are awaking to the evils 
in municipal government and are seek- 
ing to remedy them; they are gaining 
something of the country sensitiveness to 
civic iniquities. They find many things 
that need improvement, and when the 
total reaches sufficiently startling propor- 
tions there comes a public uprising that 
compels attention. Necessarily there 
must be more time for action in the city 
than in the rural district, but we cannot 
have too much of the country conscience 
in public affairs if we are to be well 
governed. 

























































The Costliness of Saints 

Tue leading Catholic organ in Ger- 
many, the Germania, of berlin, which 
sometimes ventures to criticise pretty 
freely things that happen within the pale 
of the Mother Church, recently published 
with critical purposes an account of the 
costs of a beatification, declaring that its 
information is from official sources. 

It distinguishes between a public proc- 
lamation ot a “blessed” person (beatifi- 
cation) and of one declared a saint 
(canonization). The costs for the form- 
er are: Introduction of the proposal, 
10,000 francs; the process “non cultu,”’ 
2,000 francs ; the process “de fama sanc- 
titatis,” 2,000 francs; the process * de 
validitate,’ 2,000 francs; the investiga- 
tion concerning the “Virtues” of the can- 
didate, 12,000; the Decree on this matter, 
1,000; approval of the examination con- 
cerning the miracles performed by the 
candidate, 2,000; the investigation itself, 
12,000; the “second decree,’ 1,000; the 
congregation and decree “de tuto,” 3,000; 
the costs of the ceremony, 50,000 francs. 

The expenses attending a canonization 
are these: Preparing the case, 2,000; ap- 
proval of the miracles, 2,000; examina- 
tion concerning these miracles, 12,000; 
the decree, 1,000; the congregation and 
the decree “de tuto,” 3,000; cost of the 
ceremony proper, 100,000; other ex- 
penses, 50,000 francs. The total ex- 
penses of either of these ceremonies is 
accordingly from 260,000 to 270,000 
francs. 

Nowadays there are always two of 
such beatifications taken together in 
order to lessen the costs; but the Ger- 
mania adds that this decrease is very 
small. It adds that in connection with 
such a ceremony, the decorations in St. 
Peter’s cost more than 150,000 francs, 
the papal possessions, by actual count, 
cost about 2,000 francs for candles 
alone; the preparation of the papal 
throne at the recent ceremonies involved 
an expenditure of 12,276 francs ; the can- 
dies on the altar at the High Mass cost 
1,287 ; and the presents given by the pos- 
tulants on this occasion to the Pope 
amounted to 1,438 francs; the new cov- 
erings needed for the altars on such oc- 
casions cost 13,000 francs ; the rents paid 
to the Chapter of St. Peter for the uten- 
sils, etc., used is 18,000 francs; while at 
the last ceremony the presents and tips 
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given to the officials and servants of the 
Vatican amounted to exactly 16,396 
francs. The architect of the ceremony 
of beatification received for his work 
7,000 francs, and for his preliminary 
sketches an additional 1,200. The Ger- 
mania closes its instructive list of ex- 
pense items with a significant “and so 
forth”! 

But who paid the money for the late 
canonization of Joan of Arc? Doubtless 
her French devotees. 

we : 

English law is so sim- 
ilar to ours that the 
decisions of British 
judges are frequently quoted as prece- 
dents in our courts. For that reason, and 
because of the intrinsic interest of the 
case, we feel obliged to call attention to 
the verdict of the Court of Appeals in 
the action brought by Miss Gertrude F. J. 
Jenkins against the publishers of Ally 
Sloper’s Half-Holiday. The question at 
issue was undeniably difficult, and it was 
no wonder that the lower court, under 
Mr. Justice Phillimore, was not able to 
decide it to the satisfaction of both par- 
ties. The limerick industry being a new 
one, there were few or no precedents to 
appeal to, and this is naturally disconcert- 
ing to a judge, because he is obliged to 
fall back upon his own mind. Besides a 
knowledge of law, a knowledge of pros- 
ody was required in this case, and not all 
judges are as well qualified as they 
should be to pass upon delicate ques- 
tions of poetical style. In fact, the mat- 
ter might have been thrown out of court 
if some one had had presence of mind 
enough to cite de gustibus non dispu- 
tandum est. The judges in this case were 
Lord Justice Vaughn Williams, Lord 
Justice Fletcher Moulton and Lord Jus- 
tice Buckley, and the question was the 
proper finish of the poem: 

“Said a certain young man of Dunblane, 

‘Little Mary’ gives me quite a pain; 

My liver’s so queer 

I can’t drink bottled beer,” 
The two prizes of $250 each offered by 
the enterprising periodical referred to 
were awarded to the authors who com- 
pleted this literary gem by the verses: 
“And Jamaica—it’s rum—raises Cain (cane)” 
and 

“Life depends on the liver, that’s plain.” 
Both these obviously combine wit and 


A British 
Judicial Decision 
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wisdom in the most remarkable manner, 
still it is no wonder that Mr. Jenkins, 
father of the poetess of that name, felt 
that injustice had been done his daughter, 
whose line— 
“And as physic (fizz) (hic) I now take cham- 
pagne 

received no prize at all, altho she had 
duly enclosed her sixpence with the 
coupon. We feel ourselves that if the 
other envois were worth $250 apiece, 
Miss Jenkins’s certainly deserved a shil- 
ling or two, for there is a sparkle, an 
effervescence about it, an onomatopoetic 
quality in its paronomasia, which is lack- 
ing in its successful competitors. The 
joke, altho rather too recondite, is care- 
fully brought to the level of British com- 
prehension by its parenthetical explana- 
tion. The three judges, however, con- 
curred in dismissing the application for 
a second trial, and thus the press is vindi- 
cated. 
& 

A very pretty story 
is told in The Cath- 
olic Columbian from 
a private letter of a sailor in the Ameri- 
can ships of the Mediterranean squadron. 
They were at Marseilles, and two hun- 
dred of them resolved on Sunday to go 
to mass at the Cathedral, a most com- 
mendable act of worship. So _ they 
marched, followed by a large crowd, un- 
til it became clear what was their errand. 
Then the crowd began to hoot and jeer, 
and there was fighting till the police in- 
tervened. They attended the service in . 
reverent spirit, but the crowd outside 
blew horns, rang bells, and finally burst 
open the doors to the disturbance of wor- 
ship. The police made no effort further 
to keep quiet. When service was ended 
the American sailors formed and 
marched out, followed by the cat-calls of 
the mob. They returned to the ships and 
told the story, whereupon the next day, 
being a holiday, there was high mass at 
the Cathedral, and the whole mass of the 
sailors on leave, 1,200 strong, marched to 
the Cathedral. Of those 1,200 there were 
counted 486 who were Catholics ; the rest 
were Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists 
or of no faith; but they wished to give 
the rabble a lesson of the respect which 
American sailors pay to the Church. We 
quote, for it is a good story: 

“So down the streets in the morning sun- 
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shine we marched with a bugier corps and all 
the other trimmings. You should see the 
crowds that lined the streets. Some cowards 
that jeered us the day before shouted from 
the windows and shook their fists, but there 
was nothing iike the disturbance of the pre- 
vious day. The bullies and cowards were 
bluffed and bluffed bad. Well, inside the 
cathedral (we nearly filled it) the people al- 
most wept for joy. The Protestant boys in 
blue who came with us acted just like we did 
in the church, they watched us and out of 
courtesy seemed to do whatever we did except 
to bless themselves, but thru it all they were 
itching for a scrap with that atheistic crowd.” 
We are glad those Protestant boys went 
to the Catholic service and took part like 
Christian gentlemen ; and we suppose we 
are glad that those cowardly and profane 
ruffans kept out of reach. 


& 


It is not in this coun- 
try and England 
alone that the process 
of simplified spelling is going on; it is 
being pushed in France, and by an offi- 
cial commission. Their first propositions 
are like ours. They propose, first, to drop 
double consonants that mean nothing. 
They will then have consone, honeur, 
monaie. Next, they will suppress th, ph 
and y; examples are tédtre, coriste, féntx, 
sinonime and lirique. A third rule is to 
use s for all plurals in place of the pres- 
ent +; as chevaus, eaus, beaus, etc. This 
is only a beginning, for there are other 
absurdities to be corrected, altho not so 
many as in English. A French journal- 
ist remarks that the ultimate phonetic or- 
thography toward which we must move 
is what is now practised by a large ma- 
jority of Frenchmen and a larger major- 
ity of French women; and he gives as 
an example his housekeeper’s memoran- 
dum, badly spelt today, but well spelt to- 
morrow : 

“Jedi—Un litre de rom, uil, pome de ter, 


beur, pin, salade de létu, une livre de vo, 8 
frans 10 sous.” 
Sd 


We commend to the 
consideration of Chris- 
tian people of various 
faiths the example of the newly organ- 
ized Kahului Church in the Hawaiian 
Islands. As its members were of most 
diverse training they had to drop all 
creedal statements and united on the fol- 
lowing covenant as the basis of member- 


ship: 
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“Solemnly confessing my faith in the Father- 
hood of God, affirming my belief in the brother- 
hood of man, and sincerely acknowledging the 
leadership of Jesus, and His Spirit as the rul- 
ing principle of my life, I do now enter into 
covenant with this Church. ; 

“I take your God to be my God, and wiil 
endeavor in my personal life, in the family, in 
the place of business, in the time of recreation, 
and in the house of prayer, to be accepted of 
Him. 

“I take this Church to be my Church, prom- 
ising as far as in me lies, to observe its Sacra 
ments, to attend its meetings, to submit to its 
discipline, to share its work, to love its mem- 
bers, and to seek its unity, purity, and peace.” 
Among the members. who organized the 
church were Americans and Europeans 
of various nationalities, Hawaiians, Jap- 
anese and Chinese. Religiously they had 
been Catholic and Protestant of many 
denominations, with those of Mormon, 
Jewish, Shintoist and Buddhist faith. It 
is a brief covenant, but those who accept 
and live by it will be genuine disciples of 
Jesus Christ. 


; , Governor Hoke 
The Georgia Railroad Smith wanted ar- 


Arbitration bitration, by 


Georgia arbitrators, of the Georgia Rail- 


road firemen’s strike, and he has got a 
result which neither he nor the public ex- 
pected. The arbitrators have decided in 
favor of the negro firemen, declaring 
that they should be retained, and going 
so far as to give them full wages, which 
they did not have before and the rights 
of seniority. To be sure, this does not 
allow them to graduate into the position 
of engineer, which is reserved for white 
men only. It is a victory for fairness 
and justice; and it will be well for those 
who made the strike to console them- 
selves with the doctrine which they have 
been taught so assiduously, that inas- 
much as negroes are inherently inferior 
they cannot succeed as well as white men. 
We fear that the giving of full wages to 
negroes will result in excluding them to 
some extent from employment, as the 
railroad may have preferred them, when 
equally competent, because of the cheaper 
wages. 
& 

One good effect of the Harvard-Yale 
boat race will be the relief of the finan- 
cial stringency in the neighborhood of 
foston. When Cornell beat Harvard 
last month the Ithaca Daily Journal re 


joiced that the merchants of that city 
were able to get the money owed them 
by the Cornell students. If Harvard 
had won they would have had to wait 
till fall—or later. We presume that the 
tailors and hotel men of Cambridge will 
get their due unless the rule that all 
money won in betting shall be “blown 
in” the night of the victory is strictly 
adhered to. But what will become of 
the merchants of New Haven? And 
what will become of the future wives 
and children of men who have been 
trained to prefer debts of honor to hon- 
est debts? 
& 


It is perfectly impossible from five 
couplets cabled of a long poem to judge 
adequately of the literary or lyric valuc 
of Rudyard Kipling’s rimed assault on 
the Liberal Government’s finance bill ; 
but five couplets are enough to make us 
regret that he has written the poem. The 
bill puts taxes on the landed property, and 
that angers the aristocrats, and the poet, 
too, we are sarry to say. Sympathy with 
the hard-working classes would give the 
inspiration for a far worthier poem. 


J 


The murder case that is the sensation 
of the day does not prove the inhuman- 
ity of the Chinese, but rather their hu- 
manity. When a young woman writes 
love letters simultaneously to two men 
she may expect trouble of some sort, for. 
whether the skin be white or yellow, the 
blood beneath it is likely to be red. 


a 


The people are glad to learn that the 
Senate is likely to finish its action on the 
tariff bill this week. Heat shortens 
speeches if it expands everything else. 
We may now hope that the conference 
report may be ready a week or two later. 
Thus blessings will brighten as Congress 
takes its flight. 

s 


A saner Fourth has halved the number 
of deaths this year. We make no fight 
against noisy celebration, but much more 
limitation of the use of powder by chil- 
dren is desirable; and particularly the 
prohibiting of Independence noise hefore 
and after Independence Day, 








The Pittsburgh Life and Trust 
Admitted to New York 


Tue Pittsburgh Life and. Trust Com- 
pany, which took over the business of the 
Washington Life, was last week admitted 
to New York and will hereafter be per- 
mitted to transact business in this State. 
Superintendent Hotchkiss issued the fol- 
lowing statement in this connection, viz. : 


The requirements insisted upon were, in sub- 
stance, that property representing both the re- 
serve and the surplus of the Washington Life 
Insurance Company remains within the State 
of New York as security for the performance 
by the Pittsburgh company of its obligations to 
Washington Life policyholders under the rein- 
surance contract; that there be established in 
the Pittsburgh company a Washington Life 
fund account, which should substantially sep- 
arate the Washington Life business and assets 
from the business and assests of the Pittsburgh 
company; and that an equitable participation by 
the Washington Life policyholders in the sur- 
plus income of the assets which their pre- 
miums had accumulated be, in effect, guaran- 
teed. 

A further condition, that the withdrawal of 
the Pittsburgh company from New York 
should automatically accomplish the mutualiza- 
tion of the Washington company, was ulti- 
mately waived; the superintendent being ad- 
vised by the counsel of the department that 
there was much doubt as to the enforceability 
of such a provision, and the New York law, as 
recently amended, seeming to give the depart- 
ment full power to seize the assets so on de- 
posit in New York and to administer them for 
the benefit of the Washington Life policyhold- 
ers, in case contingencies should arise appar- 
ently making this necessary. 

Among the advantages given to Washington 
Life policyholders by the new contract are: 
(a) a limitation on the expense charges to 13% 
per cent. of the premiums, which the Washing- 
ton Life Insurance Company having usually 
absorbed the entire loading, that is, about 2114 
per cent. of the premiums, is equivalent to an 
average dividend of approximately 8 per cent. 
on Washington Life premiums; (b) the entire 
savings on mortality; and (c) the entire gains 
from forfeiture and surrender charges. Wash 
ington Life policyholders are thus preferred, 
not only in these particulars, but also for their 
cntire earnings from interest and investment 
profits. On behalf of the Pittsburgh company, 
i! is stated that an actual analysis of the neces- 
ary working expenses of the Washington Life 
‘cinsurance business shows that this preference 
\o Washington Life policyholders is entirely 
safe, fair and equitable to all parties. 

The performance of all financial obligations 
of the Pittsburgh company is fully secured by 
(he deposit and maintenance in New York, sub- 
ivct to the supervision of the New York Insur- 
ance Department, of assets covering all of the 
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equities of the Washington Life policyholders. 
The maintenance of this deposit is also guar- 
anteed by a sufficient surety bond. More, un- 
der the New York State law, the deposit con- 
tinues the Washington Life Company as a sol- 
vent, though quiescent, New York insurance 
corporation, ready to fulfil its own obligations 
if the Pittsburgh company fails to do so. 
Still further, by the contract and under the 
law, the superintendent is given ample power 
to supervise both companies, to enforce the re- 
insurance contract between them, to collect 
upon the bond, if necessary, and generally to 
safeguard the interests of the Washington Life 
policyholders. 

The Pittsburgh company brings itself under 
the provisions of New York law, including the 
limitations applying to domestic corporations. 
The management and disposal of its real estate 
will be subject to the New York department's 
supervision. It is also provided that the con 
tracts between the two companies cannot be 
abrogated or amended, save on the written con- 
sent of the New York Insurance Department. 

As to the Pittsburgh Life and Trust Com- 
pany, the New York department having found 
it to be solvent and its officers having thus co- 
operated with the department in an effort to 
secure a satisfactory supplementary contract 
which would completely protect the Washington 
Life policyholders is entitled to admission as 
the thirty-fifth life insurance company author- 
ized to do business in New York. 


a“ 

Vice-Chancellor Howell, of the Chancery 
Court at Trenton, N. J., has denied the 
application of Leon F. Blanchard, of 
Newark, N. J., for an injunction re- 
straining the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America from making to its in- 
dustrial policyholders the concessions 
that were advertised to go into effect 
on July 1. Mr. Blanchard is the son of 
the late Noah Blanchard, one of the 
founders of the company, and is likewise 
a stockholder of the Prudential. His ob- 
ject in seeking the injunction was that a 
proper proportion of the unassigned sur- 
plus might be diverted from the disposi- 
tion contemplated by the company and 
divided among the stockholders. Mr. 
Blanchard’s bill sets forth that the balance 
of unassigned profits and surplus of $16,- 
693,690 appearing in the company’s an- 
nual statement includes dividends in de- 
ferred policies, in violation of the law, 
and it is claimed that $8,800,000 of the 
surplus, said to have been derived from 
deferred dividend policies and held as 
part of the unassigned surplus, does not 
exceed the amount to which the stock 
holders are equitably entitled, 
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Trade and Crops 


STATISTICAL comparisons made at the 
end of the fiscal year show how encour- 
aging has been the general improvement 
in business but comparisons relating to 
recent months are more interesting. For 
example, bank clearings for June exceed- 
ed those of May by nearly 9 per cent., and 
those of June a year ago by 43 per cent. 
Post Office receipts at New York have 
shown large advances since February. 
For the quarter just ended the increase 
was a little more than 12 per cent. June 
incorporations in the Eastern States rep- 
resent a capitalization of $212,500,000, 
which exceeds the total in any other 
month for a year and a half. Great ac- 
tivity in the cotton mills is reported, with 
much new construction in the South. In 
the steel industry, activity has not been 
checked by the hot weather. Prices are 
advancing, and premiums are demanded 
for prompt shipment. The Harriman 
roads have ordered 5,200 cars, for which 
about $5,000,000 will be paid. Orders for 
1,200 by other roads were given last 
week. Wage increases granted a week 
or two ago became effective on July 1, 
and other increases are now announced. 
In this industry the only retarding influ- 
ence is that which is due to the strike at 
the tin plate mills. On the wrong side 
of the account, also, is an indicated reduc- 
tion of the cotton crop. The Govern- 
ment’s report, published on the 2d, shows 
that the condition of the crop is 74.6, 
against 81.5 a month ago and a ten- 
years’ June average of 80.8. Prices ad- 
vanced at once on the exchanges about 
$2.50 per bale. The low condition is due 
mainly to excessive rains and the boll 
weevil. A month ago, some looked for a 
crop of 13,000,000 bales. The estimate 
now is 11,800,000. 

& 


The Lackawanna’s Dividend 


Since February last, the market value 
of the stock of the Delaware, Lackawan- 
na & Western Railroad Company has 
risen from $535 to $680 per share, in 
anticipation of a special dividend which 
was announced last week. Stockholders 
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get 25 per cent. in cash; 25 per cent. 
more in cash, but applicable at their op- 
tion to payment for their allotments of 
stock in a new coal company ; and I5 per 
cent. in stock, on account of the absorp- 
tion. of two small subsidiary roads. Ow- 
ing to the market price and for other 
reasons this is a very notable distribu- 
tion. It is warranted by the company’s 
accumulated surplus, and it is made just 
at the time when the company has com- 
pleted arrangements for that formal sep- 
aration of its coal business from its rail- 
road business which the recent decision 
concerning the commodities clause of the 
Railroad Rate law requires. The new 
coal company, capitalized at $6,800,000 
and organized by leading stockholders 
and officers of the railroad company, will 
buy all the latter company’s coal at the 
mines in Pennsylvania. Its stock will 
undoubtedly be taken (at the allotment 
of one share for four) by the railroad 
shareholders, and paid for by half the 
cash dividend. It will be observed that 
the railroad company will continue to 
own its mines and that its stockholders 
and officers will still control its coal busi- 
ness. This separation in form, however, 
complies with the requirements of the 
Supreme Court’s decision. 


& 


....Among this year’s victims of our 
prevailing method of celebrating the 
Fourth of July was Arthur Granville 
Langham, ex-president of the Provident 
Life Assurance Society, who died at Sey- 
mour, Ind., on July 5 from the effects of 
having had his right hand shattered by 
the explosion of a cannon cracker. 


....Taxes on collateral inheritances 
received in the last nine months from the 
fifteen counties in New York which re- 
port directly to the State Comptroller 
were $4,262,395, against $3,484,756 in 
the corresponding months of last year. 
The tax on one estate was $300,000. 


....The stock transfer tax in New 
York during the six months which ended 
with June yielded $2,431,998, or nearly 
$600,000 more than the receipts during 
the corresponding months of 1908. 





